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OU can equip your pupils more | 


thoroughly for secretarial and 
junior clerical positions, with courses 
in Ditto’s use and operation. More 
than that, you can attract enrollments 
by featuring such courses. 


This book tells you how to plan and 
carry out such instruction; written by 
an authority; suitable for high schools, 
business colleges, and higher institu- 
tions giving instruction in office prac- 
tice and secretarial training. 


Ditto is the modern method of dupli- 
cating; used in leading offices in every 
known line of business; making copies 
direct from originals—anything typed, 
written or drawn; without stencil, type, 
or carbon. 


Because Ditto has become so essential 
as a major appliance in 
the modern office, up-to- 
date business schools 
everywhere are including 
Ditto instruction in their 
courses; not only to fa- 
miliarize pupils with 
Ditto’s swift, easy opera- 
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price 10 


tion, but to teach them the many ways 
in which Ditto saves time, labor, money. 


As a means of helping establish Ditto 

courses we have published this book; 

and offer it as a sample free of charge 

to any teacher. Simply write us for it, 
stating the name of school 
and your position. 


Ditto Incorporated 
2271 W. Harrison St., Chicago 


Pioneer manufacturers of gelatin 
duplicating machines and supplies. 
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TWO MORE CASES 


that illustrate aptly the reaction of 
employers to the Stenotype 


N executive of a great Southern railway advertised for a 
stenographer and stipulated ‘‘railroad experience.’”’ A 
nervy young Stenotypist, just graduated from business 

college, answered the advertisement—-along with a number of rail- 
road experienced shorthand writers. His nerve—and a demonstra- 
tion of what the Stenotype could do with dictation—won first a 
trial, and then a permanent job at a salary far above what a 
beginner usually expects. 
A dramatic publishing company—with very unusual and difficult 
reporting problems—was looking for a solution to its stenographic 
difficulties. 
The manager interviewed 75 shorthand writers, then hired a 
Stenotype graduate (20 years old and out for her first job) for 
a week’s trial against a dictation recording machine. 
At the end of the week, this manager said, ‘‘We have found in 
the Stenotype something that does our difficult work as we want 
it done. We are more than satisfied.”’ 
* * * * 
We give these two cases—as we did the two last month—because 
they illustrate how the Stenotype makes good in the two classes 
of stenographic work, that of the normal general office and that 
of the unusual situation. 
You see, of course, what this means in opportunity for your school 
to serve better your clients and your students through the teaching 
of Stenotypy. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
STENOTYPE AND ABOUT STENOTYPY 
IN YOUR SCHOOLS, ASK 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


4101 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouURNAL oF Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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Six Hundred Cases 


Illustrating Major Principles of Law Comprise 


BUSINESS LAW CASES 


which has just been published as a companion volume 
to ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS LAW. It presents 
compact summaries of selected cases which have been 
carried to the highest state and federal courts for deci- 
sion. The purpose of the book is to require students to 
make concrete application of legal principles. 


The questions which appear after each case are gathered 
into a summary in the back of the book as a means of 
review. Other features include a Glossary of Legal 
Terms, a Guide to Authors, and reference to the law 
reports wherein the cases are reported in full, 


ANSWERS TO BUSINESS LAW CASES 


is a supplementary work prepared to furnish the decisions 
of the courts in the cases presented in Business Law 
Cases. In this work, also, irrelevant matter has been 
excluded in order to emphasize the particular principles 
of law for the illustration of which the case has been 
selected. 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS LAW 


This single volume text is already well known where 
superior instruction in business law is recognized and 
appreciated. In the brief period since its release it has 
been adopted in scores of outstanding schools of the 
country and is now an important unit in the Walton 
series. 

“We are well pleased with Elements of Business Law, in 
fact, so much so that I am now asking you to send us 
the following order for it and the case book.” Such 
statements indicate the general approval of instructors 
who have examined the text. Let us send a copy for 
your approval, 


WALTON 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please send me without obligation an examination copy 
of 
[_] Elements of Business Law 


Business Law Cases 


ENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


By Crabbe and Slinker 


(1931) 


For the first course in business. This new 
text is based on surveys which determined 
the business information needed by all vo- 
cational groups. It will prepare pupils to 
become more intelligent consumers and 
more efficient producers. The pupil 
studies the course, first as one who uses 
business services, and secondly as one who 
renders business services. 


Available for a one-semester or a one-year 
course, with instructional tests, objective 
tests, and work books. 


RO 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Can Your Graduates Earn More 


because they are Worth More? 


F the knowledge gained in your school 
dovetails with the requirements of modern 
business, your students are assured of a suc- 
cessful career . . . and at a higher than usual 
beginner’s salary. 
Business has found that the whispering voice 
of the Remington Noiseless promotes concen- 
tration and stimulates formation of ideas. It 
is the accepted writing machine for executive 
offices . . . and it is in executive offices that 
your Remington Noiseless-trained graduates 
are worth more. 


The Remington Noiseless is a better typewriter. 


Sturdy, dependable, producing the finest 


possible pin and manifolding, it is the un- 
questionable choice of executives and their 
secretaries. 


We will gladly send you a Remington Noise- 
less (or a dozen of them, if you like) for a free 
trial. You will, without pe be pleased with 
Remington Noiseless performance and Rem- 
ington Noiseless quiet. 


Investigate the interesting Remington Noise- 
less Free Trial Offer. 


Educational Department, Remington Rand, 
Buffalo, New York. Offices in all principal 


cities. 


J1.B.E.-11 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Presto, Change 


and this Pocket Pen becomes a a Desk 7 


all you need is this 
attachable taper 


with every Parker Duofold Pen 
Purchased before Nov. 16th 


Saves you $ 5 toslO 


The Parker Duofold is like two 
pens for the price of one. Attach- 
ing a tapered pen-end converts 
this Pocket Pen into a Desk Set 
Pen—removing the taper restores 
it to a Pocket Pen. Five seconds 
makes the change. 

Thus if you get a Parker Pocket 
Pen, all you need to have a com- 
plete Desk Set is a Parker ball- 
and-socket Desk Base to hold the 
Pen, at $2.50 and upward. You 
need not buy a special desk pen. 
Thus Parker Duofold’s double- 
duty feature saves you $5 to $10. 

Twenty-five thousand Parker deal- 
ers throughout the United States are 
now demonstrating this, and giving 

away five hundred thousand pen ta- 
pers, so that Parker Pen buyers can 
have two pens in one. This gift offer 
ends Nov. 15—sooner if all free 
tapers are gone. 

But until that time, every pur- 
chaser of a Parker Duofold Pen 
will receive a pen taper free, 
whether he buys a Desk Base or not! 


There’s a Parker dealer nearby. 


Stop in and see this demonstra- 
tion before this offer expires. 


Special to Parker Pen Owners: 
Dealers will also give you the 
Taper FREE, so you can convert 
the pen you have, if you get a 
Parker Desk Base. 49 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


Duofold 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE $5 $7 $10 
Other Parker Pens, $2.75 to $3.50; Pen- 
cils to match them all, $2.00 to $5.00 
Desk Base—without pen—but including 
taper, $2.50 and up 
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SMITH-CORONA 


you standard typewriting advantages in portable size 


A NEW STANDARD OF FINENESS IN TYPEWRITERS...-THE STERLING MODEL SMITH-CORONA 


T last... the best features of the 
standard machine. . . combined 
with those of the portable! 


In the new Sterling Model Smith- 
Corona a new “piano-key” action and 
noiseless capital shift (which elimi- 
nates the “dancing carriage”) make 
possible hour after hour typing with- 
out fatigue. 


Speed, responsive action, accuracy, 
convenience, have been combined with 
dependable ruggedness to stand years 


of grueling service. Not one feature 
has been sacrificed ... not one con- 
venience skimped . . . to save weight. 
Yet pick it up—and your hands tell 
you it’s a portable! 

For preparing school work, combin- 
ing unexcelled performance with light- 
ness and ready portability, the Smith- 
Corona has no equal in the world. 

Every control has been placed for the 
most natural, instinctive motions. With 
traveling case, priced at only $65.00, 
including tabulator. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 


WE INVITE YOU ¢0 try it for a 
week. You will find your local dealer 
listed under “Corona” in the classified 
telephone directory. Or send coupon 
for more complete description. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Dept. 721-K, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 


0 Send complete information about the 
new Sterling Model Smith-Corona. 


O Quote allowance on my. 
typewriter Serial No. 


Name. 


Address. 
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OUR OPINION 


MERICAN  Educa- 

tion Week has been 
observed by the Nation’s 
schools and the general 
public, November 9-15, in- 
clusive. The themes of 
the week have been, what the schools are helping 
America to achieve in economic progress, in child 
health and protection, in citizenship and loyalty to law, 
in improvement of rural living, in development of a 
higher level of intellectual life, in enrichment of adult 
life, and in inculcation of high ideals of character and 
home life. (See page 30 of this issue for further 
comments about these themes. ) 

From the point of view of business education, 
founded upon a functional science of economics, it 
seems most significant that the National Education 
Association and its Department of Superintendence, 
who were joirtly responsible for this program, should 
have decided to begin American Education Week with 
a careful consideration of WHAT THE SCHOOLS 
ARE HELPING AMERICA TO ACHIEVE IN 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS. We hope that every 
business teacher, supervisor, and administrator of the 
Nation’s schools have read and re-read with penetrating 
thought pages 14-21 of the Handbook for American 
Education Week, published by the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Educational progress makes for economic or business 
progress. That is the key contention of the Handbook. 
“1f the number of high school students in 1870 is repre- 
sented by the figure 1, it would be represented in 1880 
by 2, in 1890 by 4, in 1900 by 8, in 1910 by 16, in 1920 
by 32, and in 1930 by 64” (p. 37 of Handbook). Here 
is evidence of tremendous educational advancement 
during the past fifty years. And is this not also the 
period of unparalled economic or business prosperity? 

“It is easy to think of wealth in material terms alone. 
It is easy to see only the machine, the factory, the field, 
the marketplace, and to forget that educated minds 
have provided the knowledge and skill which make these 
things. . . . It is the unifying influence of the schools 
which welds the diverse peoples of America into an 
environment favorable to prosperous business and in- 
dustry. . . . The schools train the leaders and experts 
who successfully staff and manage large-scale produc- 
tion and the rapid distribution of produced goods. . . . 
Their [the schools’] contribution is a permanent one. 
It is the guarantee of increasing prosperity through the 
years. . . . The schools are an indispensable ally of 
business.” 

The administrators, to give their educational argu- 
ments a materialistic color, remind the business public: 
“The schools themselves are among the Nation’s biggest 
business enterprises. They employ nearly 1,000,000 
teachers. They represent a capital investment of five 
and one-half billion dollars. They enroll 30,000,000 
pupils. They are heavy purchasers of building ma- 
terials, books, apparatus, and supplies. The $1,165,- 
000,000 paid teachers in annual salaries is a substantial 
item in the buying power of our people.” (All quota- 
tions from page 14 of the Handbook.) 


American Education 
Week Emphasizes 
Economic Education 


Here is a solemn warning of the administrators of 
American schools to the business public not to pinch 
the “school budgets” because in so doing business lead- 
ers most assuredly will pinch their own future pros- 
perity. 

With these arguments we are in hearty agreement. 
But are not these arguments one-sided? It is true that 
educational prosperity makes for business prosperity, 
but it is equally true that business advancement makes 
for educational advancement. Why not also consider 
what business is doing for the schools, as well as con- 
sider. what the schools are doing for business? “The 
schools are an indispensable ally of business,” yes; it 
is likewise true in our modern American life, Business 
is an indispensable ally of the schools. 

Business is a dynamic social institution funda- 
mentally conditioning the economic status and well- 
being of all the other social institutions, including the 
schools. When the profits of business are pinched, 
school budgets, church budgets, family budgets, and 
governmental budgets also are pinched. Business wel- 
fare makes for school welfare, as well as school welfare 
makes for business welfare. Modern life tends closely 
to be knitted in a unified social advancement. 

Business needs to ask questions of the schools, as 
well as the schools need to raise questions with busi- 
ness. What kinds of education make for business 
progress? How many of the 1,000,000 American school 
teachers really practice in their thinking and their teach- 
ing a “closer union of thought and action,” of theory 
with social uses, including business uses? 

How much do school administrators—superinten- 
dents and principals—really believe in the educational 
worth of their business departments? In what ways, 
if any, must courses of these departments be changed 
to make them better in order to help the schools, as a 
whole, to guarantee business progress by sending young 
men and women into business equipped individually 
with an educational power of adjustment successfully 
to cope with changing conditions of production, mar- 
keting, finance, and management with reference to wise 
utilization or consumption of business goods and serv- 
ices for the general social good? 

What are the schools really doing to help America 
to achieve economic or business progress? To what 
extent and in what ways are the 1,000,000 teachers 
really relating, and are qualified to relate, instruction in 
English, mathematics, social sciences, physical sciences, 
languages, and other subjects to business uses, along 
with other essential social uses? And should American 
business men encourage an additional capital investment 
of, say, another $1,000,000,000 to the present capital 
investment of $5,500,000,000 until American business 
men have heard from American schoolmen, including 
business teachers, their answers to these questions? 

Business progress makes for school progress, as well 
as school progress conditions business progress. Busi- 
ness (and we hope also business education) during the 
next fifty years is certain dynamically to influence the 
character of American education as business probably 
has never done before in the history of education. ° 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION PROGRAM, 1932 


HE commercial teachers of the 

United States have before them 
an educational opportunity superior 
to any preceding one. This oppor- 
tunity is in the form of economic 
courses that will be given in London 
and on the Continent in the summer 
of 1932. The courses are conducted 
under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Society for Commercial Edu- 
cation. 

An entirely new plan of conducting 
the International Economic Course 
is to be formulated for 1932. The 
regular economic course which is the 
fourteenth to be held under the aus- 
pices of the International Society for 
Commercial Education will be held 
in England at Oxford University and 
conducted in the English language. 
The plan for the latter course pro- 
vides for a week of lectures and ex- 
cursions in each of a number of 


European countries. The one-week 
courses will be arranged in sequence 
and it will be possible for American 
business men and educators to enroll 
and attend the complete series. 
Enough of the European countries 
have agreed to organize courses to 
assure success of the plan. 

Many features of the 1932 eco- 
nomic course should appeal to Ameri- 
can commercial teachers. All lectures 
will be given in English by carefully 
selected authorities and the course 
will include one week at the Inter- 
national Congress on Commercial 
Education, which will be held for the 
first time in England. Excursions 
will be planned so the economic and 
social life of the various countries 
may be studied. The American 
visitors will be able to study at first 
hand British and European cities, 
peoples, customs, mercantile establish- 


ments, industrial plants, technical 
processes, business organizations, 
business education, and office prac- 
tices. The course is designed not 
only for teachers of geography, eco- 
nomics, and business subjects but also 
for young business men and women. 
Other national groups are invited to 
attend the economic course. Much 
interest here in the United States is 
being manifested in the business edu- 
cation congress as well as in the eco- 
nomic courses. 

The program of the Thirteenth In- 
ternational Economic Course held at 
Vienna from July 6 to 18, 1931, gives 
in concrete form the possibilities of 
the economic courses that are being 
arranged for next summer. “Cir- 
cular tours through the industrial 
districts of Syria. . . Visits to the 
beauty spots of Vienna and its en- 

(Continued on page 16) 


London—where the next International Conference will be held 
10 
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PROFESSIONAL BUSINESS 


EDUCATION 


O present the professional as- 
pects of business education we 
must present first of all a definition 
of business. What is business? 
Business is human activity devoted to 
the production of goods and services 
to satisfy human wants. It is the 
process of acquiring wealth through 
the buying and selling of things 
which men desire. It involves the 
technical processes of manufacture as 
well as the merchandising channels 
through which products are placed in 
the hands of consumers. Indeed, busi- 
ness is the mediator between the crea- 
tion of desirable commodities on the 
one hand and the consumption of 
these commodities on the other; it 
is the final adjuster of the forces of 
supply and the forces of demand; it 
is the ultimate arbiter between the 
function of money making and the 
function of money spending. 


Provide Individual Well-Being 


Business is not only an individual 
process; it is also a social process. 
It seeks not only to make men 
wealthy—to provide individual well- 
being—but also to make society 
wealthy—to produce social well-be- 
ing. Wealth essentially means well- 
being. The opposite of wealth is 
illth, to employ a word originally 
used by John Ruskin. The purpose 
of business based on private profits 
is to decrease or eliminate illth and 
the create or increase wealth. 

Since business is the mechanism 
designed by man by which to gratify 
his wants, what is business educa- 
tion? Business education is training 
in the principles, techniques, and re- 
lationships of operating this mechan- 
ism. It is instruction in the art and 
science of acquiring wealth through 
the buying and selling of goods and 
services. It is “the process of pro- 
ducing, directing and preventing 
changes in human beings” as pro- 
ducers of want-gratifying utilities, as 
money makers, as creators of eco- 
nomic well-being. 

It is obvious that the needs for 
business education are not all of the 
same grade. Some business positions 


require one type of training while 
others require an entirely different 
type of training. Instructional pro- 
grams must be adjusted to meet vary- 
ing occupational needs. The system 
of education required depends upon 
whether or not the individuals to be 
trained are to occupy the upper 
reaches of business organization and 
management or the lower reaches. 


Levels of Business Training 


The occupational levels of business 
may be classified under six heads: 
first, business owners and officials ; 
second, salaried major executives; 
third, specialists or staff officers; 
fourth, intermediate executives ; fifth, 
minor executives; and sixth, clerical 
or routine workers. Reduced to the 
lowest terms, these levels might be 
thought of as upper levels, inter- 
mediate levels, and lower levels.* 

This classification indicates the 
need for two main types of business 
education: first, secondary; second, 
collegiate. Secondary business edu- 
cation may start in the grades and 
end with the high school or its 
equivalent. It provides training for 
the lower occupational levels. Its 
chief agencies are the public high 
schools and the private business col- 
leges. Collegiate business education 
is training on post-secondary school 
levels. It begins with graduation 
from high school and may extend not 
only through four years of college 
or university instruction but also 
through one or more years of post- 
graduate study. Its chief agencies are 
the collegiate schools of busines. 

Since business education exists on 
secondary school as well as on col- 
legiate levels and since it is training 
in the principles, techniques and re- 
lationships of money making, wealth 
acquisition, production of goods and 
services which satisfy human wants, 


1“Reduced to its lowest terms, education 


is the process of producing, directing and 
preventing changes in human beings.” In- 
glis, Alexander, Principles of Secondary 
Education, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1918, p. 3. 
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By Walter J. Matherly, Dean 


College of Commerce and Journalism, University of Florida 


is business education professional 
education or is it trade education? 
To answer this question it is necess- 
ary to determine the differences be- 
tween a profession and a trade. What 
are these differences? The differ- 
ences are of many types, and each 
of them must be carefully analyzed 
before any conclusion can be reached 
as to whether business education is 
a species of professional education or 
a species of trade education. 


Trades and Professions 


The first difference between a pro- 
fession and a trade is that a profes- 
sion requires trained intelligence, 
whereas a trade requires primarily 
mechanical skill. An occupation that 
can be learned merely by the use of 
the hands and without any prolonged 
period of training is a trade. An oc- 
cupation that involves special knowl- 
edge and demands of its members 
high intellectual attainments is a pro- 
fession. Prior to entering a pro- 
fession one must engage in an ex- 
tended interval of preparation and 
become familiar with the principles 
and techniques which the profession 
requires. This is not true of a trade. 

A profession deals with life af- 
fairs, with the solving of group prob- 
lems, and with the settlement of 
policies which are concerned with 
social changes. A trade implies the 
learning of a specific method of doing 
things which does not change rapidly 
and which can be reduced to a fixed 
habit of conduct. One who expects 
to become a professional man at- 
tempts to master human affairs, and 
when his mastery is proved declares 
or professes to society that he is 
equipped with special abilities and 
special types of knowledge to partici- 
pate successfully in the administra- 
tion of these affairs. 

A profession utilizes the fruits of 
science. Each professional man must 
be familiar with the scientific method. 
Facts surrounding his occupation 
must be accumulated, classified and 
interpreted by a long painstaking pro- 
cess and laws or principles be de- 
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duced therefrom. He does not guess 
at results. He knows how to use 
instruments of precision, to gather 
additional facts where necessary and 
to arrive at scientific decisions instead 
of decisions based on the hit-or-miss 
method of empiricism. 


Characteristics of Professions 


A profession possesses a definite 
technique or method of practice. The 
surgeon must know how to diagnose 
cases and how to put into effect his 
knowledge and his skill. The same is 
true of the lawyer, the clergyman 
and the physician. Each must know 
how to handle a multitude of varying 
cases. The physician must know not 
only how to treat a case of typhoid 
fever but also how to treat a case of 
smallpox or even how to manage a 
case which first does not seem to 
come within the purview of his ex- 
perience. The lawyer must not only 
know how to handle a damage suit, 
involving a breach of contract and a 
suit involving conflict of laws but he 
must also know how to handle suits 
concerned with a multitude of differ- 
ing human affairs. 


A profession professes fealty to a 
code of ethics. Each profession de- 
velops its own ethical standards. Not 
only are ethical standards set up for 
the government of the members of 
the profession but also machinery is 
ordinarily designed to enforce these 
standards. A trade ordinarily is not 
followed with such a high degree of 
ethical obligation. Certainly the 
members of a trade are not disci- 
plined. nor debarred from practice 
with the same sort of severity as the 
members of a profession. 


Another difference between a pro- 
fession and a trade concerns the 
difference in their historical back- 
ground. Originally a profession 
arose out of exploit. In the earlier 
times the warrior and the priest 
acted as the leaders of the masses, 
took the risks of conquest and 
achieved great military or other 
results. This gave them a peculiar 
status among the people. They came 
to occupy a position between the 
masses on the one hand and their 
enemies on the other, whether those 
enemies were interpreted to be hostile 
tribes or hostile gods. The trades 
were characterized by an entirely dif- 
ferent set of developmental condi- 
tions. They were undertaken by the 
lower classes and were considered be- 
neath the dignity of the upper classes. 
They were not fraught with elements 
of danger; they did not call forth 


the spirit of conquest; and conse- 
quently, they did not achieve high 
social distinction. 

A profession has for its ideal the 
expansion of the horizons of life. 
Whether priest or warrior, whether 
lawyer or physician, professional 
men in the past have looked beyond 
present material needs and pointed 
men and women to higher and better 
things. They have stood for the ex- 
pansion of personality. They have 
striven for the betterment of social 
groups. They have devoted their 
energies to the improvement of indi- 
viduals and thereby to the improve- 
ment of the groups to which the in- 
dividuals belonged. A trade has never 
possessed such an outlook. It has 
never lead men and women to higher 
planes of living. Its ideal has never 
been the expansion of human life in 
general. 

A profession requires creative im- 
agination. Those who have become 
professional men have been individ- 
uals of vision. They have been able 
to see even in the commonplace 
something that was uncommon. They 
have been able to grasp new notions 
readily, to enlarge them, to work out 
their details and to translate them 
into blue prints, military campaigns, 
schemes of economic and social re- 
form, programs of human enlighten- 
ment and human progress. The 
trades have never endowed their de- 
votees with such lofty aspirations. 
Tradesmen can generally succeed 
without great foresight, without 
mighty visions, without overmaster- 
ing passions. 


Public Recognition 


Another difference between a pro- 
fession and a trade is that a profes- 
sion usually receives public recogni- 
tion. It stands high in the public 
mind. It commands social esteem. 
While tradition has played a large 
part in building up this social esteem, 
still those who practice the profession 
have made contributions to society of 
one kind or another and_ society 
comes to look upon them as unique 
figures. Trades have never achieved 
such a place in social organization. 


The final difference between a pro- 
fession and a trade is that a profes- 
sion is characterized by motives of 
service. The professional man is in- 
terested in serving his fellows first 
and in receiving his fees second. In 
the past the lawyer has been inter- 
ested in the administration of justice 
rather than in the receiving of fees. 
The minister has been guided by the 


needs of humanity instead of his 
needs for salary. The physician has 
looked to the curing of ills and the 
prevention of disease rather than to 
financial remuneration. The scien- 
tist has been interested in knowing 
the truth and what is and why it is 
rather than the financial considera- 
tions which he could command. The 
principal motive in a profession is 
service whereas the principal motive 
in a trade may be service but it is 
service of an entirely different char- 
acter. 

Since these are the differences he- 
tween a profession and a trade, is 
business a trade or is it a profession? 
This question can be answered only 
by carefully examining business in 
the light of the tests of a profession 
which we have set up. 


Is Business a Profession? 


Business on its higher levels re- 
quires trained intelligence. While 
mechanical skill is necessary on the 
lower occupational levels of business, 
it is of little value on the upper and 
intermediate levels. Business man- 
agement demands head rather than 
hand attainments. Preparation for 
business vocations has shifted from 
the school of experience to the school 
of formal instruction, from the vo- 
cations themselves to the educational 
system. The period of training has 
been greatly extended. To prepare 
for business today it has become in- 
creasingly necessary to enter profes- 
sional or semiprofessional schools of 
business. Based on the test of in- 
tellectual preparation, business is a 
profession or at most is little short 
of a profession. 

Business deals with life affairs. 
It involves the solution of problems 
of interest to society as a whole. Its 
activities require variability in the ex- 
ercise of executive skill. “With re- 
spect to that characteristic of a pro- 
fession which represents a dealing 
with affairs as distinguished from 
mere investigation or study,” pro- 
claims Mr. H. S. Pearson, “business 
qualifies as a profession. Business 
is by definition a dealing with affairs. 
From that point of view, a profession 
is a business and business is a 
profession.” ? 

Business utilizes the fruits of sci- 
ence. It no longer operates on an 
empirical basis. Guesses in large cor- 
porations are dangerous. The scien- 
tific method only will suffice. Busi- 


2Pearson, H. S., in Business Manage- 
ment as a Profession, Edited by Metcalf, 
H. C., New York: A. W. Shaw Co., 1927, 
p. 226. 
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ness men must possess a knowledge 
of science; they must respect fact 
and law; they must show thorough 
preparation ; they must exhibit pro- 
fessional pride; they must take part 
in the fine art of doing things scien- 
tifically rather than in the art of 
making profits. On this score busi- 
ness is evolving into a profession, if 
it has not already become a profes- 
sion. 

Business is developing a definite 
technique or method of practice. 
Those trained in this technique are 
able to transfer the skill obtained 
from one case to another. While 
the principles upon which they base 
their actions may not have universal 
validity, it is beginning to be under- 
stood that the principles of organiza- 
tion and management are the same 
regardless of the type of business or 
the type of administrative undertak- 
ing. 


Professional Ethics 


Business is developing a code of 
ethics. While much has been said 
about ethical standards in business 
which may not have had very deep 
roots in the business man’s mind, 
still there is undoubtedly emerging a 
fecling of ethical obligations. 
“There are certain forces at work in 
the big corporations,” says Dean 
Donham,* “which definitely make 
them, I believe, the strongest force 
today for ethical advancement. They 
have certain dangers of dry rot and 
bureaucracy which at times disturb 
me, but the large, well-seasoned, 
sound corporations are bound to be 
ethically in advance of their times, 
and I think that the greatest single 
effect of the big corporations in the 
last twenty years has been their in- 
fluence in favor of a higher standard 
of business integrity and a sounder 
point of view about business.” * Even 
though business may not have 
canons of ethics which are as rigid 
as those of the other professions 
and even though it may not have set 
up machinery for the enforcement of 
these standards, nevertheless it has 
an increasing sense of ethical obliga- 
tion and this sense is gradually de- 
veloping into a positive force for the 
professionalization of business effort. 

Business is the product of evolu- 
tion. While the older professions 
arose out of exploit and while they 
have acquired places of respect among 


‘Jones, E. D., Administration of Indus- 
trial Enterprises, New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1925, p. 26. 

4Donham, Wallace B., in Business Man- 
agement as a Profession, p. 226. 


the people, business is not essentially 
different in the way it is evolving. 
Instead of business men appeasing 
the gods and conquering savage 
tribes and thereby achieving profes- 
sional status, they attack the savage 
forces of nature, conquer the gods 
of the material world and place them- 
selves between the public on the one 
hand and the forces which they can- 
not control on the other. The wil- 
lingness to face the same sort of 
dangers and the ingenuity to achieve 
great conquests are present in the 
make-up of business men today as 
these elements were present in the 
make-up of warriors, priests and 
kings of the past. 


Cultural Aspect of Business 


Business enlarges life horizons, if 
not spiritually at least materially. Of 
course, business is characterized by 
profit making. It is true that many 


‘business men care not for service to 


others; they are actuated by selfish 
ends; they are not moved by the 
same desires as the members of the 
older professions; they are not will- 
ing, as H. S. Person phrases it, “to 
be drafted for unrewarded service” ; 
yet in spite of these deficiencies a 
changing outlook is gradually appear- 
ing. Business men are more and 
more seeking the means of improv- 
ing life conditions and of advancing 
life values. Business owners and 
managers may not yet be professional 
in their attitudes but they are fast 
assuming professional attitudes. 
Business certainly requires cre- 
ative imagination. Business men 
must be able to see beyond their im- 
mediate profit-making surroundings 
and look far into the future. They 
must behold the unusual in the usual. 
They must display initiative in ap- 
praising economic possibilities and 
must be able to translate their ap- 
praisals into concrete programs. 
This is especially true when it is re- 
membered that business today has 
ceased to be local and national in 
scope and has become international. 
Business has not yet won the same 
social recognition as the profession. 
In the past, it has been subject too 
much to brute force and too little 
to the ideals of social progress. 
Business has frequently been thought 
of as a grand game. The partici- 
pants therein have without doubt been 
guilty of antisocial practices, but 
the day of the “public be damned” 
attitude is gone. The business man 
is becoming socialized. Even society 
is turning to him for leadership. In- 
deed, even statesmanship, once the 


exclusive realm of the legal profes- 
sion, is claiming more and more of 
his attention. While business may not 
have yet won its professional spurs, 
its conduct is changing; its actuating 
motives are becoming of a higher 
caliber ; it is gradually reaching a po- 
sition of higher social esteem. 


The Service Motive in Business 


Unlike the older professions, busi- 
ness has not always been character- 
ized in the past, nor it is always char- 
acterized in the present, by motives 
of service. Service possesses a two- 
fold meaning. In the first place, it 
may mean the expenditure of effort 
without any expectation of a direct 
reward. In the second place, it may 
mean the expenditure of effort in 
which both the exchangor and the 
exchangee are benefited. The first 
type of service is that which gener- 
ally characterizes the older profes- 
sions. The second type is that which 
might be called economic service and 
characterizes the service of the busi- 
ness man. When the business man 
sells or buys goods he renders an eco- 
nomic service. What he gives is paid 
for by what he gets. The service 
he renders benefits both parties to the 
transaction and is called forth by the 
desire for profit. But would this ser- 
vice be rendered if the profit motive 
were not present? Many argue that 
it would not, and that for this rea- 
son alone it is not and cannot be a 
profession.® 

It is argued that no occupation, 
energized by private gain, can be a 
profession. This conception is rec- 
ognized in the canons of ethics of 
the American Bar Association by the 
following statement: “In fixing fees 
it must never be forgotten that the 
profession (law) is a branch of the 
administration of justice and not a 
mere money getting trade.” ® It is also 
recognized in the principles of medi- 
¢al ethics laid down by the American 
Medical Association by a_ similar 
statement: “A profession has as its 
prime object the service it can ren- 
der to humanity; reward or financial 
gain should be subordinate considera- 
tion.”” Other professions have simi- 
lar expressions of professional faith. 
Business, it is contended, cannot take 
the same attitude because it exists 
primarily for profit. Remuneration 


5Pearson, H. S., Loc. Cit., p. 109-112. 


6Landis, B. Y., Professional Codes, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927, p.: 35. 
‘Tbid., p. 44. 
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is the dominant consideration ; every- 
thing else is of secondary importance. 


Is a Money Motive 
Unprofessional? 


But is this conclusion necessarily 
valid? Of course, our system of eco- 
nomic organization is based upon the 
profit motive. This motive provides 
the stimulus for every business ac- 
tivity ; it incites men to provide goods 
and services to satisfy human wants ; 
but is it primary and everything 
else secondary? Increasing evidence 
seems to warrant a negative reply. 
“The function of business,” as pro- 
claimed by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce in its principles 
of business conduct, ‘‘is to provide 
for the material needs of mankind, 
and to increase the wealth of the 
world and the value and happiness of 
life. In order to perform its func- 
tion it must offer a sufficient oppor- 
tunity for gain to compensate indi- 
viduals who assume its risks, but the 
motives which lead individuals to 
engage in business are not to be con- 
fused with the function of business 
itself. When business enterprise is 
successfully carried on with constant 
and efficient endeavor to reduce the 
cost of production and distribution, 
to improve the quality of its products, 
and to give fair treatment to cus- 
tomers, capital, management, and 
labor, it renders public service of the 
highest value.” * While the primary 
motives of business men may be 
profits, the primary function of busi- 
ness is public service and when mo- 
tives come into conflict with efficient 
functional performance motives gen- 
erally cease to be primary and be- 
come secondary. 


While business has never been re- 
garded as a profession in the same 
sense as medicine, law, or the minis- 
try, many changes have occurred in 
the field of business economy which 
warrant a new appraisal of business. 
Business may not be a profession 
in the strict sense but it is gradually 
evolving into a profession, or, per- 
haps more accurately, into a group of 
professions. As proof of this evo- 
lution the following language from 
Bossard and Dewhurst is not with- 
out some interest: 

“Patently the leading business oc- 
cupations conform to certain of the 
generally accepted criteria of a pro- 
fession in that they require intellec- 
tual training rather than mechanical 
skill, and in that they employ the sci- 
entific method and attitude in ap- 


S]bid., p. 75. 


proaching the solution of their prob- 
lems. Nor can it be denied that mod- 
ern business also recognizes the 
ethical obligations of professional 
status, although cynics may doubt 
whether the profit motive has actu- 
ally Wecome subordinate to higher 
ideals of service. Certainly it is 
clearly apparent that there has been 
a vast advance in both the practices 
and ideals of business from the ‘buc- 
caneering eighties’ when ‘business is 
business,’ ‘public be damned,’ and 
‘let the buyer beware’ expressed the 
aspirations and actions of many of 
our business leaders.” ® 

The older professions were gen- 
erally regarded as law, ministry, 
medicine and teaching and were fre- 
quently referred to as the learned 
professions. To this classification, 
however, many new professions have 
from time to time been added. While 
no attempt will be made here to enu- 
merate the additions, it might not be 
amiss to call attention to the fact 
that the newer professions have 
arisen out of the progress of modern 
science and are concerned either di- 
rectly with science itself or with its 
application to the problems of mod- 
ern civilization. 


The Level of Business 
Education 


Since .business is a profession or 
is far on the way to attaining pro- 
fessional status, is business education 
professional education or trade edu- 
cation? The answer depends upon 
whether we are thinking of business 
education on collegiate levels or sub- 
collegiate levels. While business edu- 
cation in the secondary schools may 
be trade education, business educa- 
tion on the collegiate level is becom- 
ing professional education. Business 
today is conducted on a large scale. 
Ownership through corporate form 
of organization is widely diffused. 
Those who manage business enter- 
prises are not necessarily those who 
possess the evidences of ownership in 
the form of stock. They manage at 
long range; they are occupying more 
and more a fiduciary relationship; 
they are more and more assuming a 
professional attitude since they must 
look after the interests of consumers 
as well as employers and employees. 
They are becoming socially minded 
economic leaders, discharging their 
responsibility in terms of broad ethi- 


*Bossard, J., and Dewhurst, J. F., Uni- 
versity Education for Business, Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1913, p. 13. 


cal ideals as well as in terms of the 
techniques of money getting. 

Professional education originally 
existed for the purpose of prepar- 
ing students to enter the older or 
learned professions. While the edu- 
cation they received was broad in 
character, it nevertheless had a trade 
slant or ultimately a vocational end 
in view. It constituted the main 
program of the early colleges and uni- 
versities. Of course the types of 
curricula which the aspirants to these 
professions pursued gave them also 
broad training in basic relationships. 
It prepared them not only to become 
successful professional men capable 
of earning an adequate living but 
also to become effective members of 
society. 

The same is true of collegiate busi- 
ness education today. Collegiate 
schools of business train men not 
only to make a living by creating 
wealth for themselves but also to 
make a living by creating wealth for 
others. They do not seek to train 
students for the lower occupational 
levels of business; they seek to train 
them for the upper levels. Their 
objectives are to prepare students to 
become business specialists, business 
executives, business owners, business 
leaders, business statesmen. 


The Functions of Business 


Broadly considered, modern busi- 
ness functions are of three varieties: 
production activities, facilitating ac- 
tivities, and merchandising activities. 
The first group of activities is con- 
cerned with the creation of what the 
economist calls form utility. The 
second group, involving accounting, 
administrative and operating tasks, 
and the third group, involving the 
processes of exchange and distribu- 
tion, are all concerned with the crea- 
tion of time, place and possession 
utilities—with moving goods to the 
places where they are required, with 
putting them into the possession of 
the required individuals, or with hold- 
ing them until the time they are 
needed. 

Since production activities are 
concerned with the processing of ma- 
terials, vocational education, in the 
form of training for the trades and 
the development of specific skills, is 
necessary for those employed in car- 
rying on these activities on the lower 
levels, but there are also tasks on 
these levels which are strictly busi- 
ness in nature and for which business 
training is required. This training 
may not be incorrectly considered 

(Continued on page 28) 
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SENIOR CLASS SHORTHAND 


AND TYPEWRITING 


N the commercial course at the 

Kensington High School, Phila- 
delphia, one forty-five minute period 
a day is assigned to stenography and 
one of the same length to typewriting. 
The periods are not necessarily con- 
secutive. 

Stenography Period—In the senior 
stenography class there are three 
divisions of the work, based on the 
different objectives accuracy in 
writing, speed in writing, and practice 
in reading shorthand notes. 

During the first third of the period 
the letters that were assigned the 
previous day for homework practice 
are dictated at the prevailing rate of 
speed for the particular time of the 
term. (Incidently, the rate starts at 
about seventy-five words a minute at 
the beginning of the term and goes 
to about one hundred toward the end 
of the term, depending, of course, on 
the syllabic intensity of the material 
and also on the length of the dicta- 
tion. It is obvious that short articles 
and letters containing mainly words 
of one or two syllables can be taken 
at a higher rate of speed than material 
that consists of words of several 
syllables and that requires sustained 
attention over a relatively long period 
of time.) 


Gain Speed in Writing 


After the letters are dictated, the 
teacher calls on different pupils to 
read back notes, giving each pupil 
three or four sentences to read. The 
teacher then asks the pupils to in- 
dicate the words that gave difficulty 
or to tell the words the outlines for 
which the pupils are in doubt. These 
words are sounded phonetically and 
put on the board, the teacher pointing 
out the stenographic theory brought 
into practice in writing them. Pupils 
are told to write these words as many 
times as they can in the few minutes 
allotted for this purpose. Then the 
homework assignment is dictated 
again at a faster rate of speed, and 
sometimes part of it is dictated a 
third time. Time is not taken to 
have these notes reread, as by this 
time many of the pupils could rely 
on memory rather than on notes. 


By Florence Levy 


Kensington High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Moreover, the object is merely to gain 
speed in writing practised material 
the outlines of which are presumably 
correct. 

By way of summary, there has 
been accomplished during this stenog- 
raphy period (1) dictation of prac- 
tical material, both slowly and quickly, 
with emphasis on accurate outline; 
(2) dictation of new article at the 
ordinary rate of speed or slower, the 
object here being to emphasize cor- 
rect outlines, to acquire practice in 
reading “cold” notes, and to stimulate 
thought on matters of secretarial 
nature; and (3) dictation and reading 
back of ordinary brief business letters 
in order to develop speed. 


Procedure in Typewriting 


Typewriting Period—As soon as 
the senior typewriting pupils enter the 
classroom, they take out a “used” 
piece of paper from the drawer in 
which their returned papers are filed. 
At their typewriting desks are the 
typewriting manuals used by pupils 
of the beginning classes. The senior 
pupils either practice speed exercises 
from this book or they copy some- 
thing from their own textbooks. This 
lasts for three or four minutes, until 
the class is settled and the paper for 
the day’s work is distributed. 

The teacher then dictates a letter or 
an article at the rate of speed required 
at that particular time. The material 
is of such length that the brighter and 
quicker pupils can finish transcribing 
it from ten to fifteen minutes before 
the close of the period. While wait- 
ing for the slower pupils to finish, 
they either practice speed exercises or 
begin to rewrite papers that have been 
returned by the teacher because they 
were unsatisfactory and which the 
slower pupils must rewrite after 
school on “Conference Day.” Five 
minutes before the close of the period, 
all pupils are asked to remove their 
papers from the machines while the 
teacher reads the letter or article, 
explains the punctuation, and spells 
the troublesome words. (The pupils 
are permitted to use freely of the 
dictionaries during the time of tran- 
scription. ) 


15 


At the time the pupils insert their 
papers in the typewriting machines, 
they have arranged them with the 
letters POS TEM, arranged in a 
vertical line at the upper right-hand 
corner of the paper. As the teacher 
reads back the dictated material, the 
pupils mark their own errors with 
these letters and then summarize them 
on the paper as follows: 


P// 6 (adeduction of 3 for each error) 


O/ 5. (adeduction of 5 for each error) 

S/ 5 (adeduction of 5 for each error) 

T/ 3  (adeduction of 3 for each error) 

E// 4 (adeduction of 2 for neat erasure) 

M/ 5° (adeduction of 5 for each error) 
28 


(A paper marked like the above would 
receive a mark of 72.) 

Explanation of letters: 

P stands for errors in punctuation, capital- 
ization, etc. 

O stands for omissions in transcribing. 

S stands for substitutions of words for 
those dictated, 

T stands for typographical errors. 

E stands for erasures. 

M stands for mispelled words. 

After being marked by the pupils, 
papers are handed to the teacher who 
verifies them and records the marks. 
One or two such exercises are marked 
by the teacher each week, although 
the pupils mark papers in this manner 
every day on which such an exercise 
is given. One or two papers a week 
constitute a large enough sampling 
for the teacher to grade the work of 
the pupils. 


Must Rewrite Failures 


It may be added that pupils who 
receive less than a passing mark are 
required to rewrite the papers, which 
they do either in class after they have 
finished the regular work for the day 
or during the Conference Period after 
school. This necessitates that pupils 
who do poor work or who are slow 
put extra time on their transcription 
work, which time is not needed by the 
average or the bright pupils. 

Exercises as described above are 
given during three typewriting per- 
iods a week. In addition, one day 
a week is devoted to a test of speed 
work on straight typing material and 
on spelling of words encountered in 
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virons. . . Various entertainments 
for the afternoons and evenings. . . 

Excursion to Budapest by Hungarian 
colleagues.” Lectures were given at 
10 o’clock each morning on such 
topics as: “The Economical History 
of Austria,” “The Shilling-Currency 
and the National-Bank,” ‘Austria 
and the Influx of Strangers,” “The 
Circle of Modern Sociology,” “The 
Recent Development of Commercial 
Policy,” “Austrian Industry after the 
War,” and “Austrian Banking.” 

In October, 1930, Mr. Charles E. 
H. Boissevain, President of the Inter- 
national Society for Commercial Edu- 
cation, came to America in the cause 
of international education. Mr. Bois- 
sevain is devoting much of his time 
to the development of world-wide in- 
terest in the international economic 
courses and congresses on business 
education. He explained to President 
Hoover the objectives of the society 
and its influence on the development 
of commercial education all over the 
world. He succeeded in interesting 
prominent business men and leading 
educators in this country. Mr. Boisse- 
vain made a second voyage to the 
United States in May, 1931, as repre- 
sentative of the Amsterdam Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Professors at the New York Uni- 
versity School of Education and at 
the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration were interested in the 
organization of economic courses as 
presented to them by President Bois- 
sevain. Preparations to accredit stud- 
ents who enroll in the European 
courses are being considered. Students 
could then select the American insti- 
tution through which they wish to 
receive their credit. This would af- 
ford an opportunity to teachers of 
business subjects that has been here- 
tofore unequaled. 

Mr. J. O. Malott, Specialist in 
Commercial Education, United States 
Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, and Mr. E. W. Barnhart, 
Chief, Commercial Education Service, 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., believe that 
a plan whereby credit be given 
through teachers colleges and univer- 
sities might well be prompted in the 
United States. Harvard University 


and other institutions have previously 
organized small groups for European 
trips. These have been of the nature 
of pleasure trips, visits to museums, 
and sight-seeing expeditions. Organ- 


ized economic courses have never 
been given in the European countries 
in connection with these trips, with 
lectures entirely in English and es- 
pecially designed for Americans. 

At the last International Congress 
on Commercial Education, held in 
Amsterdam, Holland in 1929, and 
attended by 750 delegates from 33 
nations, suggestions were made rela- 
tive to the formation of an American 
chapter of the International Society 
for Commercial Education. Mr. 
Boissevain’s visit to the United States 
gave impetus to the movement. In 
June, 1931, plans were completed for 
the Organization of the American 
chapter. Dr. John Robert Gregg, 
president of the Gregg Publishing 
Co., was elected president of the new 
chapter, and Mr. J. O. Malott was 
made secretary. The American chap- 
ter is actively interested in the eco- 
nomic courses to be given in Europe 
and in London during the coming 
summer. 

During the past few years, busi- 
ness education has been placed on an 
increasingly higher plane. This is 
evident by the interest manifested in 
it by colleges and _ universities. 
Changed business conditions have re- 
quired a broader preliminary founda- 
tion upon which to build business 
skills. Enrollments in business edu- 
cation are increasing rapidly, par- 
ticularly in the collegiate schools of 
commerce, and the demands on com- 
mercial teachers are greater. Busi- 


ness teachers of today as well as 
the pupils need to know about the 
economic problems of other countries, 
the complexities of the modern eco- 
nomic structure, the social implica- 
tions of foreign trade, and similar 
topics. These and other factors de- 
mand constant improvement in the 
general and specific training and cul- 
ture of commercial teachers. 


The International Economic Course 
for 1932 will bring business leaders 
and educational leaders together. 
It will be a source of information 
and inspiration to commercial teach- 
ers. They will learn what business 
is demanding of its workers and 
how to meet adequately such de- 
mands. They will view business as 
world-business, dovetailing the busi- 
ness of the United States with that 
of other nations. The international 
exchange of ideas on the subject of 
commercial education will influence 
the training of the American youth. 
This influence will control actions, 
govern attitudes, and color view- 
points of the future American busi- 
ness man. During the week of July 
25-29 the twelfth International Con- 
gress for Commercial Education will 
be held at the Impeiral Institute, Lon- 
don. The International Economic 
Course will follow for two or three 
weeks. 


Sir Francis Goodenough, President 
of the British Chapter of the Inter- 
national Association for Commercial 
Education, will be in the United 
States early this autumn to meet with 
the American Chapter for the pur- 
pose of promoting American partici- 
pation in the events planned for the 
summer of 1932. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 


ARTICULARLY in England, 

Canada, Belgium, Italy and 
France great successes have been 
scored. Dr. John Robert Gregg, U. 
S. A., president of the newly consti- 
tuted U. S. A. Chapter of the Inter- 
national Society for Commercial 
Education, intended being present at 
the meeting but was unfortunately 
retained in London by a cable mes- 
sage. The first meeting of the U. 
S. A. Chapter of the International 
Society for Commercial Education 
was recently held in America: the 
constitution was discussed and adopt- 
ed, and Dr. John Robert Gregg was 
appointed president. The committee 
was likewise elected with officials of 
the U. S. Office of Education being 
represented on it. Our chief task, 
in addition to gaining over the lead- 


ers of commercial educational cen- 
ters to our cause, is likewise to ob- 
tain the suffrages of the big economic 
leaders, the people who will subse- 
In England the National Group 
has now been constituted. A meet- 
ing of the commission of the National 
Group took place in July, on which 
occasion the directives for the two 
important arrangements for 1932, 
the International Congress for Com- 
mercial Education and the 14th In- 
ternational Economic Course in 
London, were drawn up. These com- 
munications are a proof that the or- 
ganization is in full activity, even if 
the results of such activity are not 
yet apparent. We rely on the well- 
known practical and rapid methods 
of the English in such matters. 
The development of the Belgian 
(Continued on page 41) 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION IN 


AUSTRIA 


By Klemens Ottel 


Consultant in Business Education, Ministry for Education, Vienna, Austria 


HE beginning of the system of 

commercial education in Austria 
dates back to the reign of Empress 
Maria Theresia. With her approval 
in 1769, the Commercial Academy 
(Real-Handelungs Akademie) in Vi- 
enna was organized. Besides the 
German language, German and 
French, commercial correspondence, 
geography, geometry, mechanics and 
physics, double entry bookkeeping, 
commercial law and maritime law, 
practical commercial science, natural 
rights and ‘civil rights, and finally 
ethics (moral philosophy) and logic 
were taught in a two-year course. In 
1804 this first commercial educational 
institution had been transformed into 
the ‘‘Realschule” and thereupon with- 
drew from the commercial educa- 
tional purpose. Ten years later, in 
1814, the commercial subjects were 
again accepted in the newly erected 
“K. & K. Polytechnikum’”’ (Poly- 
technic), which consisted of two di- 
visions, a technical and a commercial 
division. In 1866, this school was 
transformed into the Technical High 
School (Technische Hochschule), 
but without the commercial division. 
It is of importance to note that a 
certain common education was taken 
for granted by the then established 
commercial institutions which, for the 
most part, consisted of a two-year 
course and was intended primarily 
for the wholesale trade. 


Commercial Continuation School 


In the meantime a need was felt 
for a theoretical commercial educa- 
tion for retail business. And so be- 
ginning with 1828 there came into 
existence commercial continuation 
schools, supported by commercial 
corporations, to be attended by ap- 
prentices of the retail trades. In- 
struction in commercial subjects was 
given in a few lesson periods usually 
on week-days or Sundays. For the 
needs of other commercial trades 
(Mittleren Warenhandels) nothing 
was done up to this point. There- 
fore, some commercial experts con- 
cerned themselves with these other 


(Translated by Alfred George Franz) 


types of the commercial trade and 
founded in 1869 a Private Academy 
(Privat Handelsschule) in which 
simple commercial knowledge was 
taught in a two-year course. 

The growing importance of com- 
mercial education gave the captains 
of industry the idea to proceed with 
the establishment of a higher com- 
mercial institution which opened its 
doors in 1857 under the name of 
Commercial Academy of Vienna 
(Handelsakademie in WIEN). 
The purpose of this institution was 
to give the sons of the captains of 
industry a systematic, thorough edu- 
cation in foreign languages, in com- 
mercial subjects, and in other general 
subjects. Originally the Academy 
consisted of two preparatory classes 
with general discipline and with a 
two-year commercial course, which 
later was changed into a three-year 
institution with a preparatory class. 
The Academy was originated as a 
four-year secondary school. To this 
Academy was annexed in 1873 a 
two-year Commercial High School, 
which, however, three years later was 
abolished on account.of ‘business de- 
pression. 

At last in 1898, for the special pur- 
pose of the export trade, the Royal 
Imperial Export Academy was 
founded, which in 1920 was changed 
into the High School for Interna- 
tionat Commerce (Hochschule fuer 
Welthandel). 


The Types of School 


Thus came about the structure of 
the commercial educational system in 
its historical development. One dis- 
tinguishes four school categories: 

1. The Commercial Continuation 

School 

2. The 

School 

3. The Commercial Academy 

4. The Commercial High School 

(The last mentioned school (4) 
has the standing of a University). 

The Commercial Continuation 
School from the beginning was at- 


two-class Commercial 
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tended by the apprentices of the re- 
tail trades who, by law of the trade 
contract, had to go through an ap- 
prenticeship of two to three years; 
then they became clerks (Handlungs- 
gehilfen) and finally might become 
master of the trades they had learned. 
This school consists of three classes 
with eight hours a week each, pro- 
vided the apprentice has had an eight- 
year elementary education. These 
schools are supported by the mer- 
chants of the different associations 
(Genossenschaften) ; the teachers are 
mostly from public schools and com- 
mercial schools, who teach in these 
continuation schools in addition to 
their regular day positions. 


Prepare for Office Work 


The two-class Commercial Schools 
prepare their students mainly for of- 
fice work. The education is limited 
to commercial subjects: German 
language, geography, and a foreign 
language, each subject consisting of 
27 to 32 hours a week. Here, too, 
it is understood that the students 
have had eight years of elementary 
education. Graduation from this 
school replaces apprenticeship in busi- 
ness, Originally, as aforementioned, 
run by private persons (and institu- 
tions), these two-year Commercial 
Schools are now supported by the 
different commercial associations 
with the financial support of the 
states, and many times these schools 
are linked together with commercial 
academies. The educational training 
is done by vocational teachers. 

The Commercial Academies give 
the students a thorough general and 
commercial education and serve their 
purpose mainly for the wholesale 
trade and for banks. They give at 
present a four-year course and are 
organized into four classes of middle 
secondary-school grade and 
therefore are equivalent to the upper 
classes of a Gymnasium. The curri- 
culum is extended to the German 
language, two foreign languages, the 
commercial subjects; also to com- 
mercial geography, general and com- 
mercial history, algebra and com- 
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mercial arithmetic, geometry, natural 
history, physics, chemistry, and chem- 
ical technology, knowledge of mer- 
cantile ware and mechanical technol- 
ogy, commercial lay and civic law, 
science of political economy, short- 
hand and penmanship. The student 
must attend 32 hours a _ week 
throughout the course. At the end 
of the fourth year most students take 
their final examinations, which give 
them the right to enter a Commercial 
High School or a university. The 
Commercial Academies are either 
supported by the State or by Com- 
mercial Associations. To most of the 
Commercial Academies are annexed 
the so-called postgraduate courses 
for the graduates of Middle Schools 
(Mittelschulen), whose education is 
limited by the commercial subjects as 
taught together with other subjects 
in commercial academies. 


The High School for International 
Commerce in Vienna consists of 
eight semesters and requires gradu- 
ation from a middle school or a com- 
mercial academy. After six sem- 
esters an examination may be taken 
for a diploma and after another two 
semesters the title of a Doctor of 
Commercial Science may be earned. 
This institution was founded by an 
association but the faculty and office 
clerks are provided for by the state. 


Besides these four types of schools, 
there are many commercial evening 
courses. Such a course usually lasts 
a few months. These institutions are 
attended by people who are already 
in business and wish to complete their 
knowledge in the one or other com- 
mercial subject. These institutions 
are conducted by private individuals 
or else are connected with a two- 
year Commercial School or a Com- 
mercial Academy. 


The Organization of the System 
in Commercial Subjects 


For the sake of systematic arrange- 
ment, a division of all the commercial 
sciences was necessary. In the first 
place, commercial arithmetic has been 
eliminated as a special subject. It 
comprises in its elementary parts the 
specific commercial calculating tech- 
niques, then all kinds of bills of in- 
dustrial and banking business, apply- 
ing the customary quotations and 
usages. Bookkeeping has always 
taken a special position. It is divided 
into simple bookkeeping and double 
entry bookkeeping. Commercial cor- 
respondence is concerned with style 
of commercial letter-writing and was 


connected jn the beginning of the 
commercial system of education with 
the illustration of the different ar- 
rangements of the commercial sys- 
tem, such as modes of payments, 
bank and money exchange, freight 
and communication, and the form of 
the law of business. This part later 
also was altered into a special sub- 
ject, commercial geography. At the 
end of the course these four dis- 
ciplines are united into a practical 
business course where quite a few ex- 
amples of the banking business are 
demonstrated in the so-called “busi- 
ness office.” In this special branch 
the transactions are done either by 
all students or else by a group of 
students which represents business 
houses, and now each one of the 
groups do “actual” business with each 
other in the so-called “group office.” 
All kinds of office machines are used 
in this “office” and the new forms of 
bookkeeping are explained. 


In Austria very little progress has 
been made in the vocational studies. 
The reason for this is mainly the op- 
position of commercial men who thus 
far are of the opinion that all ap- 
prentices should be educated in all 
branches of commerce and the im- 
portance of this part of commercial 
education is mostly underestimated. 
At present they are at work to re- 
construct the curriculum of the Com- 
mercial Continuation School—and 
this is to be taken into consideration 
for only salesmanship—so that sales- 
manship will be taught at specified 
times in specially organized classes. 
Lectures are given at the High 
School for International Commerce 
under their new terminology accord- 
ing to other German Commercial 
High Schools under the name of 
“Betriebswirtschaftslehre.” It con- 
sists of “Betriebslehre,” which is the 
study of the inner structure and man- 
agement of a business unit (finance, 
costs, and risks) and of Commerce 
which is the study of the “Aussen- 
dienst der Wirtschaft,” the trans- 
actions with other businesses and the 
existence of commercial organiz- 
ations. 


Education of Teachers 


The acquisition of a formal license 
to teach in commercial institutions 
rests at present upon two examina- 
tions, one for a license for two-year 
commercial schools or schools of 
lower grade (Law of 1892) and the 
other for a license to teach in higher 


commercial schools and academies 
(Law of 1907). The prerequisite for 
the first examination is graduation 
from a Commercial Academy or of 
a completion of a course for “Abit- 
urienten” and the evidence of at least 
three years’ experience in practical 
business. Subjects for the examina- 
tion are commercial science, corres- 
pondence, bookkeeping, commercial 
arithmetic in the German language. 
The candidate has to furnish two 
home-written compositions on com- 
mercial subjects, compositions written 
in the examination room upon all 
three commercial subjects, and pass 
oral examinations upon all these sub- 
jects. For teachers of geography 
and knowledge of mercantile wares 
in two-class schools, there is a second 
group into which are admitted 
teachers of the elementary school and 
graduates of the higher technical 
schools; prerequisites are natural 
history, natural science, geography, 
and knowledge of mercantile wares 
(Warenkunde). For teachers who 
are qualified for the natural science 
subject in public schools (Birger- 
schulen), this examination is limited 
to the two last-named subjects. Ad- 
mission to the examination for license 
for higher Commercial Schools has 
the same requirements as to the theo- 
retical studies, and besides this candi- 
dates must have been graduated from 
a four-semester course in the High 
School for International Commerce, 
which is especially designed for 
such candidates for teachers’ licenses, 
and they must give evidence of 
attendance on lectures of three 
hours’ duration as well as in seminars 
on the German language, philosophy 
and pedagogy at the university. As 
a substitute for this, two years’ prac- 
tical business experience is required. 
Subjects for examinations are the 
same as in the aforementioned ex- 
aminations for teachers’ license, and 
in addition, commercial law, exchange 
and trade law (Gewerberecht), and 
“Volkswirtschaftslehre.” The ex- 
amination consists, likewise, of home- 
written compositions which, however, 
are given in all three commercial sub- 
jects, three compositions written in 
the examination room, and an oral 
examination in all subjects. Natural- 
ly, this examination is more exacting 
than those mentioned above. For 
positions to teach the common sub- 
jects of a commercial academy, indi- 
viduals who possess the formal re- 
quirements for secondary schools 
(Realschulen and Gymnasien) are in- 
variably employed. 


one: 


PRACTICE SET PRESENTATION 


Part 2—By H. A. Andruss 


Director of Department of Commerce, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


Part 1, printed in the October, 
1931, issue considered the problems 
of presenting practice sets im book- 
keeping. The article this month 
deals with specific teaching and 
checking devices. 

At LEAST once during the pe- 

riod of practice-set construction 
the student’s books and_ records 
should be put in the teacher’s hands 
for a careful and detailed grading. 
If students are to learn their errors 
and have time to correct them, they 
must know these errors while the 
practice set is being constructed. 
Otherwise, grading practice sets at 
the end of a course does not benefit 
the student. 


Grading Practice Sets 


In grading practice sets completely 
one may consider accuracy, arrange- 
ment or form, and appearance as 
bases of evaluation. Some factors 
to be kept in mind are: 

i. A method of indicating errors 
without defacing the practice set 
must be used if subsequent correc- 
tions are to be made. 

2. The results of the teacher’s 
marking should be put in the student’s 
hand in such an understandable form 
that the student can find his errors 
and correct them at once. 

3. The necessity of setting up a 
standard of practice-set work so as 
to ensure a uniform marking basis 
must be considered. 

To meet the grading requirements 
outlined, an error, check, or correc- 


The syllabus is a decided advance 
in the right direction. It should be 
a guide for other State and city 
syllabi. 


tion sheet may be used. By check- 
ing, circling, or underlining folio 
references, the place and nature of 
errors are indicated in the various 
books. Sometimes page numbers are 
written after the statement of the 
error made. These correction sheets 
may be placed in the hands of the 
student before he submits the prac- 
tice set. With the basis of grading 
in his hands, the student can evalu- 
ate his own work, correct his mis- 
takes, and hand in a better practice 
set. 


Three Correction Sheets Shown 


Three of these correction sheets 
are shown. They are used as fol- 
lows: 

Correction Sheet No. 1—For use 
with First Year Bookkeeping :Prac- 
tice Sets. 

2. For use with First Year Book- 
keeping Practice Sets. 

3. For use with Advanced Book- 
keeping Practice Sets. 

Correction Sheet No. 1 is used by 
writing journal or ledger designa- 
tions after the statements of error. 
These errors may be explained as 
follows: 

Appearance: (20 points) 10. 

1. Sales entries and figures cannot 

be read easily. 

2. No mistakes. 


CORRECTION SHEET NO. 1 FOR USE pes § FIRST YEAR BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 


Student’s Name James Devor 


Assignment Designation 


Practice Set No. 1 


Date—Jan. 20, 1931 


Appearance: (20 possible points) 10 
1 Careless penmanship SI 
2 Use ruler to draw lines 
3 Too many erasures L6-16* 
4 Careless dating form 


5 Year dates omitted Fe hud 
6 Incomplete folio reference L 


Score—45 
Arrangement: (30 possible points) 15 
1 Accounts incorrectly balanced L-4* 
2 Accounts incorrectly ruled 
3 Footings forwarded incorrectly L-1* 


4 Write account names on the blue line 
5 Balances not brought down 
6 Postings are not checked 


7 Avoid scratching out entries 7 Use correcting journal entries CR-5* 
Accuracy: (50 possible points) 20 

1 Incorrect amount in the Cash account; it should be $1,202.10—Apr. 5 

2 Profit figure should be $ 2,720.00 instead of $ 3,205.00 

3 The t should be debited instead of 


4 The Notes Rec, Disctd. 
5 Your computation of 


account should be credited instead of 


Deprec. of Furniture 


Notes Rec. on Apr. 9 
is incorrect; it is $215.00 


t instead of 


6 Your adjusting entry should debit 


t instead of 


7 Your adjusting entry should credit. 


* pages in records indicated, as ledger pages 6 and 16. 
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3. Two entries are erased com- 
pletely in the General Journal 
on pages 6 and 16. 

4. No mistakes. 

5. Year dates omitted in general 
ledger on page 7. 

6. Folio references in almost all 
general ledger accounts do not 
contain letters indicating the 
journal from which the posting 
is made. 

Arrangement: (30 points) 15. 

1. Account on page 4 of the Ledger 
is not correctly balanced. 

2. No mistakes. 

3. Cash account in the general 

ledger is not forwarded cor- 

rectly. 

No mistakes. 

No mistakes. 

No mistakes. 

Errors made in entries in the 

Cash Receipt Book, page 5, may 

be corrected by journal entries 

instead of being scratched out. 

Accuracy: (50 points) 20. 

. An amount posted to the Cash 
account on April 10 is incorrect. 
It should be $1,202.10. 

2. The student’s profit figure is 
wrong. The correct profit fig- 
ure is $2,720.00. 

3. The Notes Receivable Discount- 
ed account is used to reflect the 
contingent liability. 

4. The computation of Depreciation 


on Furniture is incorrect. It 
should be $215.00. 


First Year Bookkeeping Sets 


Correction Sheet No. 1 may be 
used for first-year bookkeeping sets 
containing only the Journal and 
Ledger, or if special journals are 
used, the folio initials may be writ- 
ten after the comments, as shown in 
the preceding illustrations. A score 
of 45 out of a possible 100 points 
would clearly indicate to the student 
that his practice-set work is not satis- 
factory. It will be found rather bur- 
densome to write the journal or 
ledger designation in sets having spe- 
cial journals; therefore, the form 
used in Correction Sheet No. 2 is to 
be preferred. 
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CORRECTION SHEET NO. 2 FOR USE “Gare FIRST YEAR BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 


Student’s Name Kenneth Miller 


Assignment Designation 


First month of Practice Set No, 3 


Date—March 3, 1931 
Score or Grade—72 


ACCURACY; (50 points possible) 40 
1 Correct profit is $ ; 
2 Depreciation is . . $ 


4 Discount is..... $ 
5 Incomplete explanations in: 
CR CP L 
APPEARANCE: (20 points pessible) 12 
1 Careless or illegible writing in: 


2 Use ruler to draw straight lines in: 
3 Too many erasures in: 
Py CR CP L 
4 Careless dating form in: 
5 Errors should be corrected by journal 
entries—do not strike them out 
ry ca cP L 


ARRANGEMENT: (30 points possible) 20 
1 Incorrect balancing or forwarding in: 
8) Py CR CP 
2 Foctings are omitted in: 


3 Balancing or forwarding omitted in: 


4 Rulings are omitted in: 


5 Incomplete folio references in: 
GENERAL REMARKS: 


This is a fair practice set. More 


attention to details will improve it. 


* indicates the pages in the records where error occurs. 


By circling or underlining the folio 
designations, the mistakes or errors 
are pointed out. An explanation of 
these errors is made to give the 
reader an idea of their nature. The 
pages in books or records may be in- 
dicated by writing the page number 
after the folio initial. The errors 
noted in the correction sheet may be 
explained as follows: 

Accuracy: (50 points possible) 40. 
1-4. No mistakes. Profit is correct. 
5. All adjusting entries made in 
the journal lack explanations. 
Appearance: (20 points possible) 12. 

1. Careless writing of figures and 
account names in the Cash Re- 
ceipts Book makes reading dif- 
ficult. 

Account on page 6 of the ledger 
is ruled without using ruler. 
Several items are erased in the 
Cash Receipts Book. 

No mistakes. 

Mistake crossed out in the 
Journal should be corrected 
with a journal entry. 


Arrangement: (30 points pos- 
sible) 20. 

1. Cash Book is not balanced cor- 
rectly. 


2. Footings at the end of the page 
in the Sales Journal is omit- 
ted. 

3. Balances are not brought down 

in the accounts on page 1. 

No mistake, 

Folio references contain the 

number of the page but not the 

journal from which the post- 
ing is made, as SI, etc. 
6. Year dates are omitted in the 
ledger. 
Correction Sheet No. 3 is used 
with advanced bookkeeping practice 
sets. <A detailed explanation of the 


errors made is not given but one 
can get some idea of their nature by 
studying the underlined items. 


The 


practice set contained the following 

books: General Journal, Cash Re- 

ceipts Journal, Cash Disbursements 

Journal, Voucher Register, Sales 

Journal, General Ledger, Customers 

Ledger, and the Expense Ledger. 
The following problem in grading 

a student will serve to clarify the 
relation between the progress and 
the completion grades in computing 
the final grade placed on a practice 
set. The progress grade given in 
the form of a daily check for finish- 
ing assignments is placed where stu- 
dents may observe their grade from 
day to day, while the completion 
grade appears on a correction sheet 
similar to those shown before. The 
combination of these two grades to 
find the final grade is as follows: 

Given: 

1. A practice set requiring three weeks 
or fifteen class sessions to complete 
contains 99 transactions. 

2. Daily assignments are made as follows: 


Meeting Transaction Number Day of Week 


Ist 1-5* Monday 
2nd 6-26* Tuesday 
3rd 27-40 Wednesday 
4th 41-50 Thursday 
5th Trial Balance—students 


keep a copy of the trial 

balance but hand in the 

practice set for teach- 

er’s grading Friday 
(Teacher makes the first completion grad- 

ing using a correction sheet) 

6th Financial Statements Monday 
7th Closing Entries Tuesday 
(Practice sets are returned with correc- 
tion sheets attached; followed by class 


discussion ) 
8th 51-60* Wednesday 
9th 61-75* Thursday 
10th 76-89* Friday 
11th 90-99 Monday 
12th Trial Balance Tuesday 
13th Financial Statements Wednesday 
14th Closing Entries Thursday 


15th Practice Sets Submitted Friday 


(Teacher makes the second completion 

grading on a correction sheet) 

3. James Johnson, a student of book- 
keeping, when checked daily was found 
to have finished his assignment ten 
times out of the fifteen class meetings. 
The assignments marked with the as- 
terisks are the days when he did not 
finish his assignments. The first cor- 
rection sheet which was returned to 
the student on Tuesday of the second 
week has a grade of “B” or 84%. 
The second correction sheet made out 
at the end of the course has a grade of 
“A” or 92%. 

4. Calculation of the Final Grade: 

Progress Grade: 

Ten times out of fifteen class sessions 
would give a progress grade of 67% or 
“D” (10 + 15) 

Completion Grade: 


175% ~2 equals 88% or the completion 
grade 

The final grade is: 
Progress Grade . 67% 
Completion Grade ............. . 88% 
155% +2 equals 77.5% or “C” as the 
final grade 


An examination of this case will 
reveal that the student relied on a 
spurt of energy to enable him to sub- 
mit his practice-set on the day that 
they were collected for grading. 

(Continued to completion on page 40) 


CORRECTION SHEET NO. 3 FOR USE WITH ADVANCED BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 
ETS 


Student’s Name Marion Evans 


Date—Jan. 2, 1931 


Assignment Designation February transactions Score—82 
APPEARANCE: (20 points) ARRANGEMENT: (30 points) 29 
1 Show posting summary for columnar 


1 Careless penmanship in: 

J CR CD VR SJ CL GL EXL 
2 Use ruler to draw lines in: 

GJ CR 


CD VR SJ CL GL EXL 


3 Too many erasures: 


GJ CR CD VR SJ CL GL EXL 


4 Correcting journal entries should be 
made for mistakes—do not strike them 


out in: 
GJ CR CD VR SJ CL GL EXL 


GENERAL REMARKS: 
Footings in pencil 


records: 
GJ. CR CD VR Sj 
2 Careless dating methods in: 
G VR CL GL. £XL 
3 Incomplete folio references in: 
CR CL. GL.. BXL 
4 Accounts or records incorrectly ruled: 
GJ CR CD VR SJ CL GL EXL 
5 Balancing or forwarding is incorrect in: 
CR CD CL GL ‘SKI. 
ACCURACY: (50 points) 
1 Correct profit is $ 
2 Depreciation is . . $ 


? 


3 Interest is... . $ 


? 


4 Discount is ....$ 
5 Incomplete journal or ledger explana- 
tions: 


GJ CR CD VR SJ CL GL EXL 
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Practice 
makes 


Perfect! 


N axiom that is especially applicable in the typewriting 


class. 
But—it must be the right kind of practice! 


Many schools have solved this problem by using the modern 
method of teaching typewriting— 


THE DICTAPHONE SYSTEM 


With this system a class of students is divided into groups of 
corresponding ability and each group or unit takes dictation 
from the Dictaphone at a rate of speed that is best suited for 


its progress. 
This kind of practice makes perfect! 


Let us tell you more about this modern method of teaching 
typewriting. Send in the coupon for the concise but com- 
plete resume we have prepared to show you what this system 


can mean to your school. 


DICTAPHONE 


SALES CORPORATION 
Graybar Bldg. - New York 


Educational Division, Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 


Ji ust fi il / 1 nN 206 Graybar Building, New York City. 
and mail the 


coupon 


Please send me your resume as stated above. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JouRNAL OF Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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ELEMENTS OF NEGOTIABLE 


INSTRUMENTS 


By Paul H. Seay 


Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


AW is such a valuable thing to 

the layman that the more he 
understands it the more useful it is 
to him. Being able merely to recall 
certain statements found in the text 
is insufficient in this study. Hence, 
the teacher has a real opportunity to 
teach in this subject and to make it 
a part of the life of the pupils of the 
class. 

The author is using Essentials of 
Commercial Law, by Whigam, and 
teaches it to pupils in the eleventh 
year. It is suggested that they keep 
a notebook for their own use and 
benefit, and not for the teacher. 
When assignments are made they are 
expected to make notes for their use 
in preparing for the next day’s les- 
son. They have had bookkeeping in 
their ninth year so they have some 
knowledge of business. ; 


Class Procedure 


Usually the class procedure follows 
this order: 
1. Take the attendance and sign 
absence excuses 
2. Assign the lesson for the next 
day 
3. Answer questions on the pre- 
sent day’s assignment 
4. Review yesterday’s lesson 
5. Hear the recitation on the pre- 
sent day’s lesson 
6. Summarize the lesson very 
briefly 
Assignment 


In assigning the lesson for the next 
day, an effort is made to suggest an 
economical plan of study, or to call 
attention to the things to be given 
special attention in preparation for 
the next recitation. 

Here is an example of the instruc- 
tions given to a class: 

“Study Chapter XXVIII, pages 
166-173, for tomorrow. Give special 
attention to these things: 

“Section 158, page 166, definition 
of a note. I suggest that you write 
in your notebooks my definition of a 
note, which I shall read in such a 
way that it will bring out the es- 
sentials of a negotiable note. My 
definition is: 


A note is a contract in writing 
promising absolutely to pay at a cer- 
tain time a certain amount in money 
to a certain party or order. 

“Be prepared to answer the ques- 
tions at the bottom of page 167. 

“Learn the liabilities of the marker 
and of the payee of the note as dis- 
cussed in Section 159, page 168. 

“Section 161, page 168, compares 
the kinds of notes. A sample of one 
kind, a joint note, is shown. Find out 
what is necessary to change that note 
from a joint note to a joint and sev- 
eral note. Learn what liabilities at- 
tach to each form. 

“Compare accommodation notes, 
judgment notes, and collateral notes 
which are discussed in Sections 163, 
164, and 165. 

“In Section 164, learn what things 
do not affect the negotiability of an 
instrument otherwise negotiable. 

“In Section 167, learn when inter- 
est is allowed. 

“The other parts of the chapter 
should be read, but are not so im- 
portant as the parts just emphasized. 

“Write out any questions that may 
come to you in your preparation for 
tomorrow’s recitation, or make a list 
of the points that you may not under- 
stand, or that may not be understood 
satisfactorily. Hand these questions 
to me as you enter the classroom 
tomorrow.” 

Having these questions written out 
and handed in prevents connivance 
among the pupils to delay the reci- 
tation by useless questions. These 
questions and those that develop from 
them are discussed immediately fol- 
lowing the assignment for the next 
day. Questions are never answered 
by the instructor that he can have 
answered by the pupils. If the ques- 
tion is one that cannot be turned back 
to the class, he tries to ask other 
questions that will lead eventually to 
the answer required by the pupil’s 
question. Of course, where a ques- 
tion does not permit of such a plan, 
it is answered without delay. As far 
as possible, the text is: used and the 
pupils are shown how to find the 
answers to their questions for them- 
selves. 
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Review 


A few minutes in rapid review 
connects yesterday’s lesson with to- 
day’s. The following questions 
cover the more important points that 
should have been learned in yester- 
day’s lesson. 


1. What functions does money per- 
form? 

2. Because of the inadequacy of the 

supply of money, what aid does 

it receive? 

Define credit. 

Name some 

credit. 

5. Name some institution of money 
in your community. 

6. What are the chief functions of 
credit? 

7. Discuss Federal Reserve Banks 
in relation to credit. 

8. What is a Clearing House? 

9, Define assignability. 

0. Define negotiability. 


Recitation on Today’s 
Assignment 


The instructor steps to the black- 
board and writes the following in- 
formation : 

“The First National Bank, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please pay to the order of A. L. 

Meek, 

Seventy-five Hundred Dollars 

For value received.” 

The name of some pupil in the 
class is signed to this writing. Then 
this question is asked: “What ele- 
ments of a negotiable instrument are 
present in this writing?’ Seven 
pupils are called upon, the instructor 
asking each to name one element. 

This question is put to another 
pupil: “What is present in this writ- 
ing that is not essential ?” 

In order to make clear that the es- 
sentials present in the writing on the 
board are all the essentials there are, 
the class is shown a piece of tin cut 
from a tomato can, a piece of wrap- 
ping paper, a shingle, and a candy 
bag. Each bears information sim- 
ilar to that on the board, one written 
with pencil, one with ink, one with 
crayon, and one with a typewriter. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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ARITHMETIC IN A 
CHANGING WORLD 


By Con C. Flynn 


Beaumont High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


BUSINESS diagnosticians tell us 
that today business is very sick. 
Vast changes are taking place in the 
business world. This is an era of 
consolidations and mergers. These 
changes are so fundamental that busi- 
ness is said to be going through a 
period of readjustment. Do these 
changes have their implications for 
the business educator? Is commercial 
education setting its house in order 
so as to be of the greatest service 
to the business world at a time when 
leadership is so sorely needed? 

Recently changes have been taking 
place outside of the schools, or in any 
event outside of the classroom, which, 
it seems to the writer, call for at least 
some modification of the traditional 
methods of instruction in arithmetic. 
At least these changes seem to indi- 
cate that recitations should not be ex- 
clusively of one type, and that by all 
means there should be included the 
type of recitation about to be de- 
scribed. The description must nec- 
essarily be in general terms and 
limited in scope. 

One of the fundamental changes 
taking place in recent years has been 
a growing appreciation on the part 
of the public of the importance and 
value of education, which has led to 
a tremendous growth in school popu- 
lation, particularly in the high school. 


The Broadening Curriculum 


Another important development 
has been the broadening of the high- 
school curriculum, which makes 
available a variety of courses and a 
great many new subjects, to meet the 
diversified needs of different groups 
of pupils. These developments have 
taxed the capacity of the schools, pre- 
senting numerous administrative and 
teaching problems. One of the con- 
sequences of these changes and their 
ramifications is that the time former- 
ly available to arithmetic and some of 
the older subjects has been reduced, 
oftentimes materially, and indeed 
some of these subjects have had to 
fight for their existence. 

This reduction in time has pre- 
sented a challenge to the teacher of 
arithmetic. When only approximate- 


ly a half semester or less is devoted 
to arithmetic, as is sometimes the 
case, how can the subject be pre- 
sented so as to cultivate in the stu- 
dent those qualities of accuracy, 
rapidity, and self-reliance that will 
be so valuable to him later. And of 
these qualities, how can the gift of 
rapid calculation be imparted under 
the handicap of this minimum of 
time? 

To accomplish the same or better 
results, but with less time available, 
the author tried to meet this chal- 
lenge by evolving one type of recita- 
tion which seemed to prove helpful. 
Only the highlights can be indicated. 

For one thing, the traditional 
method of presentation, that of as- 
signing problems to students to be 
worked and explained at the black- 
board, was reduced to a minimum. 
While this is not necessarily a time- 
wasting method when plenty of time 
is available, it is at least time-consum- 
ing, and therefore had to be short- 
ened to save time for the sake of 
greater efficiency. 


Beginning the Daily Lesson 


Upon assembling, the class was 
quickly canvassed to ascertain 
whether any difficulties had been en- 
countered in preparing the day’s les- 
son. If so, these problems, or prob- 
lems illustrating the difficulties, were 
assigned and explained, the explana- 
tion being carried only so far as 
necessary to solve the difficulty. 
Ofttimes this was not necessary, as a 
few skilled questions, or a brief oral 
discussion, would clear up the diffi- 
culty. As a result, almost the entire 
period was saved for the next day’s 
lesson. 

In many cases the next day’s les- 
son could be explained in a very few 
words. More extended explanation 
was required, as a rule, only when an 
entirely new branch of the subject 
was to be undertaken. With the dif- 
ficulties of the day’s lesson out of the 
way, and the advanced lesson suffi- 
ciently explained to enable the stu- 
dents to go to work, it was possible 
for the students to begin immediately 
the preparation of the next day’s 
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lesson during the remainder of the 
period. Opportunity was thus af- 
forded for supervised study. 
Several advantages accrued from 
this procedure. It was possible, for 
one thing, to see that each student 
worked at least some of the prob- 
lems. As the better students would 
not need much supervision, the in- 
structor’s time was available for 
those who most needed his help. 
Many students, if they find they can 
work the problems and succeed in 
preparing part of the next day’s les- 
son, are aroused to go ahead and 
complete the assignment. By pre- 
paring part of the advance lesson, 
a basis is created for arousing inter- 
est, with the possibility that there will 
be inculcated the worthy impulse to 
carry to completion a task once it is 
undertaken. This is an experience 
every student should go through, and 
the more often the better, in order 
that this attitude towards tasks that 
are undertaken may become a perma- 
nent one. Another obvious advantage 
was that, by actually getting down 
and trying some of the problems in 
the next day’s assignment during the 
supervised study, the pupils discov- 
ered their difficulties, if any, and 
could have them explained either by 
conferring with another student or 
finally, by asking the teacher. 


Classroom Discipline 


Another traditional procedure or 
phase of class work was modified 
in connection with this type of recita- 
tion. The injunction to be utterly 
silent was lifted to some extent. Stu- 
dents were encouraged to work their 
problems without consulting one an- 
other, but once having reached a solu- 
tion to the best of their ability, were 
allowed to check results with their 
neighbors. In this way they learned 
by teaching each other, and minor 
difficulties were overcome without 
consulting the teacher. This was 
done, however, under the positive in- 
junction that it should be done as 
quictly as possible, and that consulta- 
tio: be confined to the subject of 
arithmetic. As woiking in coopera- 
tion with others is a perfectly natural 
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thing to do, something they would be 
doing constantly after leaving school, 
it seemed best not to forbid it but to 
encourage and direct it. In learning 
to work smoothly and_ intelligently 
with their neighbors, with profit to all 
concerned, an attitude was being in- 
culcated which, although a by-product 
in the teaching of arithmetic, is per- 
haps as valuable and important as the 
subject itself. By getting help legi- 
timately, there was not much incen- 
tive for the pupils to copy from their 
neighbors. And finally, by helping 
each other, the time in class was 
saved for other phases of the sub- 
ject. 

This brings us to a consideration 
of what is perhaps the outstanding 
feature of the plan under discussion. 
In trying to meet the challenge pre- 
sented to the instructor of arithmetic 
of getting the same or better results 
in less time, students were given 
extra credit for extra problems; that 
is, problems worked in addition to 
the required assignment. Students 
were allowed a certain leeway in 
choosing the extra problems, except 
that they were urged to work those 
in previous lessons rather than those 
in advance of the current lesson. The 
easier problems might be selected, 
even some that could be worked 
orally, so that the students would be 
more likely to experience the satis- 
faction that goes with being able to 
solve problems, and solving them 
rapidly. Problems with which the 
students had already been credited 
in previous lessons were not barred. 
This would increase the likelihood, it 
was hoped, that the students would 
experience the consciousness of 
working problems with great rapid- 
ity. And, of course, they would in 
this way be constantly reviewing pre- 
ceding lessons. 


Aids in Checking 


Students were required to write at 
the top of their papers the number of 
extra problems worked as an aid in 
checking and correcting the papers. 
Oftentimes the writer was astonished 
at the number of extra problems 
handed in by the students on their 
own initiative, and quite often it was 
not the best students who worked the 
larger number of problems. In turn- 
ing to my record of a recent class, 
taking the records as entered at the 
time, I find that the following figures, 
showing the total number of extra 
problems worked by each student, 
give a good indication of how the 
plan worked out: 940, 510, 155, 555, 


600, 330, 233, 182. 127, 260, 255, 310, 
170, 350, 150, 230, 535, 360, 206, 305, 
500, 150. 

Another requirement of the pupils 
under this plan was, in preparing 
their lesson for the following day, 
space had to be “fenced off” on each 
paper, before starting to solve the 
problems, in which the students were 
required to list their answers. A paper 
handed in without this tabulation was 
returned for completion. This was 
helpful in checking papers, and it also 
taught the students how to tabulate 
and, being a daily activity, tended to 
become a fixed habit. 

With the answers tabulated, it was 
possible to make quickly a rough 
check of the day’s work as the papers 
were collected; first, by seeing that 


a paper was handed in by each one, 
and then, by glancing at the tabulated 
answers, to see how many problems 
had been worked. The students were 
also seated alphabetically, so that 
when the papers were collected they 
were in the order in which the names 
appeared on the class record. 

In conclusion let it be emphasized 
that in this age of science and inven- 
tion changes take place in the busi- 
ness world with startling rapidity and 
are frequently very profound in 
scope. Unless these changes result 
in new set-ups in commercial edu- 
cation, content and procedure become 
antiquated, if not obsolete. Schools 
need to be wide-awake and alert to 
keep in step with the march of 
progress. 


ELEMENTS OF NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS 


(Continued from page 22) 


This leads to the discovery by the 
pupils that the negotiable instruments 
law does not mention what tools or 
materials shall be used in preparing 
any negotiable instrument. 

Stepping to the board at this point 
the teacher inserts below “Seventy- 
five Hundred Dollars” these words: 
“if he has my house finished by the 
end of June, 1921.” Another desig- 
nated pupil responds with the com- 
ment that this line makes the con- 
tract conditional, and, therefore, non- 
negotiable. 


Pupil Must Prove Answer 


This line is erased and another 
pupil is asked, “When is this instru- 
ment payable?” When he replies, 
“On demand” or “At sight,” he is 
asked to prove his answer by finding 
a statement in the book bearing on 
this. 

“Does not the amount of money 
have to appear in figures?” The pupil 
to whom this question is addressed 
brings out the point that the amount 
is written once in words and once in 
figures only as a precaution. 

The instructor then inserts the 
amount in figures, “$7,550.00,” fol- 
lowing the words “A. L. Meek” on 
the board. This brings the objection 
that the figures and words do not 
agree, to which the teacher replies 
with the question, “Which will the 
bank pay?” The objector responds 
instantly, “The amount in words.” 

The amount in figures is erased 
and below the amount the words, 
“worth U. S. Liberty Bonds” is in- 
serted. This change produces a storm 


of protest that a negotiable instru- 
ment must be payable in money, so 
that line of words is erased. 

“Who is to receive the money?” 
brings instantly the answer, “A. L. 
Meek or any one he may authorize.” 

The pupil whose name was written 
at the bottom of the forms on the 
board is asked whether the writing 
is good or not and why. He may not 
respond so readily to this question 
for he has been thinking and talking 
about a thing that is not real to him. 
Sooner or later he or some other 
pupil may declare that the person 
whose name is written at the bottom 
never wrote that signature, and there- 
fore, he is not bound in any way on 
the instrument. 


To Summarize Lesson 


“Assuming that the signature had 
been placed on the instrument prop- 
erly by the one supposed to be the 
author, what words would you omit 
if you would make this instrument 
non-negotiable?” Addressing this 
question to another pupil, the reply 
should be, “I would omit the words 
‘the order of’.” 

“What must take place before Mr. 
Meek can consider this a good ne- 
gotiable instrument?” This calls for 
the last essential in the day’s lesson— 
“delivery.” 

To summarize the lesson, some 
pupil is asked to name rapidly the 
essentials of a negotiable instrument. 
While he is doing this some other 
pupil goes to the board and points 
out those that are to be found in the 
writing still on the board. 
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THESES IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION—PART II 


N MAY of this year a letter was 
sent by Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, 


New York University, to all colleges 


and 


universities through which 


studies in business education might 
have been made, requesting informa- 
tion in regard to such studies either 


completed or in process. 


The list 


that follows completes the listing of 
the results of this inquiry, the first 
art of which was printed in the 
October, 1931, issue of the JoURNAL 


OF 


3USINESS EpucATION. We shall 


be glad to receive information about 
theses in business education not listed. 


85. 


86. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


93. 


94. 


95: 


96. 


7. Lomax, Paul S., 


2. Madeira, Charles C., 


Liftin, Max, “The Smith Versus the 

Rational Method of Teaching Type- 
writing,” Sc.M., The College of the 
City of New York (in process). 

Lomax, Beatrice L., “A Comparative 
Study of the Whole and Part Meth- 
ods of Learning Typing in College 
Groups,” A.M., New York Univer- 
sity, 1930. 

“A Comparative 
Study of Commercial, English, 
Mathematics, and Science Teachers 
in the State of New Jersey,” Ph.D., 
New York University, 1927. 

Loso, Foster William, “The Reli- 
ability Coefficients of Carlson’s 
Bookkeeping Tests Nos. 1 and 2 of 
Series ‘A,’” A.M., New York Uni- 
versity, 1930. 

Loso, Foster William, “The Status 
of Office Practice in the Junior and 
Senior Years of New Jersey Pub- 
lic High Schools,” Ph.D., New York 
University (In process). 

Lynch, Helen Eleonore, “A Study of 
the Possibility of Justifying the 
Teaching of Typewriting in the 
Seventh Grade,” The University of 
Southern California (In process). 

Lyon, Leverett Samuel, “Survey of 
Commercial Education in the Pub- 
lic High Schools of the United 
States,” A.M., The University of 
Chicago, 1918. 

“Social Signi- 
ficance of the Zaner Freeman Sys- 
tem of Teaching Handwriting,” 
A.M., New York University, 1929. 
Maguire, William J., “Comparative 
Study ‘of Bookkeeping Textbooks 
that are Used in First-Year Classes 
of the Public High Schools of New 
York City,” A.M., New York Uni- 
versity, 1931. 

Maher, Vincent Paul, “Student Body 
Finances — Their Admiration,” 
The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1930. 

Makepeace, Frank George, “The In- 
structional Costs of Vocational Sub- 
jects in the Senior High Schools 
of Los Angeles,” The University 
of Southern California, 1931. 

Marik, Marie E., “A Comparative 
Study of the Dictaphone Method 
and the Traditional Method of 
Learning Typewriting,” A.M., New 
York University, 1929. 


97. 


98. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


112. 


Marshall, Grace M., “Analysis of 
Bookkeeping Texts Published in the 
Last Five Years,” A.M., New York 
University, 1930. 

Matherly, Walter J., “Present and 
Probable Future Needs for Colle- 
giate Business Education,” The Uni- 
versity of Florida, 1931. 
Maynard, Mabel, ‘“Non-vocational 
Business Education in California 
High Schools,” The University of 
Southern California (In process). 
Mawe, Vesta Milrae, “The Status of 
Salesmanship Education in the Pub- 
lic Junior Colleges,” The Univer- 
sity of Southern California (In 
process). 

Maze, Coleman L., “Principles and 
Methods of Business Organization 
and Management,” A.M., New York 
University, 1930. 

McCall, Beth Ada, “The Contribu- 
tion to Skill in Arithmetic, Made 
By a Study of the Use of a Calcu- 
lating Machine,” The University of 
Southern California (In process). 
McCreight, E. I., “Public School 
Revenues, Apportionment, and Costs 
in Arizona,” The University of 
Southern California, 1930. 
McCulley, George William, “The 
Business Administration of the Edin- 
burg Consolidated Independent 
School District,’ M.B.A., The Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1929. 

McDonald, A. K., “Survey of the 
Employment Situation in Pittsburgh 
As Related to Girls Under Sixteen 
Years of Age,” A.M., The Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, 1926. 

McKeen, Helen Ruth, “An Analysis 
of the Professional Literature Re- 
lating to the Teaching of Shorthand 
in Secondary Schools,’ The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1930. 
McPherson, Roy Livingston, “A 
Method of Teaching Typewriting, 
with Instructions to Students and 
Practice Material Arranged into 
Daily Lessons,” M.B.A., The Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1930. 

Meerwein, Gertrude, 
Bookkeeping Textbooks, Their His- 
torical Development, and Their Re- 
lation to Bookkeeping Practice,” 
A.M., New York University, 1929. 
Merrill, Boyd Dilley, “Some Aspects 
of the Vocational Value of Book- 
keeping in South Bend, Indiana,” 
A.M., The University of Chicago, 
1930. 

Merrill, Frances E., “A Comparison 
of Nine Current Typewriting Texts 
in Terms of Certain Formulated 
Criteria,’ A.M., New York Univer- 
sity, 1931. 

Michener, Lyndell Muriel, ‘“Meth- 
ods Used to Stimulate School Sav- 
ings Deposited,” The University of 
Southern California, 1929. 
Minehart, Lillian L., “The Frequency 
of the Recurrence of the One Stroke, 
the Two, Three, Four, and Five 
Stroke Combinations in a Word 
List Based on a Shorthand Sys- 
tem,” A.M., The University of 
Pittsburgh, 1930. 
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“A Study of - 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124, 


125: 


126. 


128. 


Murphy, C., “An Experiment in 
Thrift Education with Special Ref- 
erence to the Junior High School,” 
The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Ph.D., 1928. 

Murphy, Henry, “A Study of Uses 
Made of Ninth-Grade Typewriting 
by Pupils Who Have Had No Fur- 
ther Work in Typewriting,’ A.M., 
New York University, 1931. 

Nelson, L. M., “A Study of the Con- 
tent and Methods Employed in the 
Teaching of Commercial Arithmetic, 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW 


HE National Business Show 

held in New York during the 
week of October 19, 1931, attracted 
considerable interest among business 
teachers and business students. Mon- 
day, October 19, the first day of 
the show, was designated as students’ 
day. During that day hundreds of 
business students visited the show. 


New Burroughs Typewriter 


While business teachers were very 
much interested in many of the de- 
vices that were on display, the ad- 
vanced showing of the new Bur- 
roughs typewriter probably attracted 
the widest attention. This new ma- 
chine marks definite entry of Bur- 
roughs into the typewriter business. 
In its official announcement, the com- 
pany states that its new typewriter 
possesses a number of exclusive fea- 
tures in addition to those common to 
all modern typewriters. 

Another machine in which busi- 
ness teachers displayed a keen in- 
terest is the Electromatic Typewriter. 
This typewriter is built especially as 
a power machine and seems to be 
working out very well. The latest 
development on this machine is the 
Impression Indicator which is espe- 


Photo by Herbert, New York 


cially helpful in cutting stencils. This 
indicator is a conveniently placed 
graduated scale which shows whether 
the power is set for light, medium or 
heavy type impression. For stencil 
cutting, the typist simply turns the 
impression knob to set the scale 
where best stencil results are ob- 
tained. As a result of the accurate 
scale, stencils cut on the Electromatic 
are uniform. The type impression 
on the Electromatic, because of the 
nature of the machine, is uniform 
regardless of the operator’s touch. 

The Varityper, made by Varityper 
Incorporated, was very well dis- 
played. This is the typewriter on 
which several different styles may be 
used. 

Other typewriting equipment that 
was being displayed were the Hooven 
Automatic Typewriter, made by 
Hooven Letters Incorporated, and 
the American Automatic Typewriter, 
made by the American Automatic 
Typewriter. Both of these machines 
are used for individualized duplicat- 
ing work. 

The duplicating equipment that 
was on display included the multi- 
graph and addressograph equipment 
which is now manufactured by the 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, the Gelatin duplicator equipment 
made by the Beck Duplicator Co., the 
Stencil duplicator equipment made by 
A. B. Dick Co. (Mimeograph) and 
Multistamp, Inc., the offset equip- 
ment made by Rotoprint, Inc., and 
a new duplicator which turns out a 
product similar to that of a gelatin 
device. This is called the Standard 
and is manufactured by the Standard 
Mailing Machines Co. The Beck 
Company were demonstrating their 
new electric speedograph; and the 
A. B. Dick Co. were showing their 
latest automatic feed mimeograph 
which will take several reams of 
paper without reloading. The Stan- 
dard Machine Co. were showing their 
new process duplicator for the first 
time. 

A full line of dictating machines 
were being displayed, including dic- 
tating units, transcribing units, and 
shaving units. The two makes of 
this type of machine were being 
shown: the Dictaphone, sold by the 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, and 
the Ediphone, made by the Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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A number of adding and calcu- 
lating machines were being shown by 
Burroughs, Gardner, Marchant, 
Monroe, and United. The Burroughs 
Company were showing, among other 
things, several types of desk adding 
machines and a group of electric cal- 
culators. The Gardner Company 
were exhibiting single, duplex, and 
triplex counter electrically driven add- 
ing and subtracting machines. The 
Marchant Company were showing 
their newest all-electric duplex model, 
a full automatic machine. The Mon- 
roe included in their exhibit the new 
Noiseless Monroe which is being 
shown for the first time. One of 
the interesting features of this new 
model is the design of the keyboard 
which shows shadow rings around 
depressed keys. 

The Ralph Coxhead Corporation 
was showing the double keyboard 
United calculator. The only book- 
keeping and billing machines being 
shown, with the exception of the In- 
ternational and Powers tabulating 
machines, were the Burroughs Stan- 
dard Bookkeeping machine, the Bur- 
roughs Typewriter Bookkeeping and 
Billing machines and the National. 
The most interesting of the Bur- 
roughs group was their new twenty 
register machine which permits a 
wide distribution of items. This is 
typewriter-bookkeeping machine 
designed to handle posting, proving 
and distribution in a single opera- 
tion. The National Cash Register 
Company were showing their type- 
writer-bookkeeping machine which is 
a new development of the old Ellis 
Adding Typewriter which the Na- 
tional Company took over some time 
ago. This machine is designed for 
bank transit work accounts receiv- 
able, accounts payable, and general 
posting. 


Much Visible Equipment 
Displayed 


In the line of filing, the various 
companies showing their equipment 
were the Acme Card Systems Co., 
Amberg File and Index Co., the Art 
Steel Co., Inc., Shaw-Walker Co., 
and Visible Records Equipment Co. 
The Acme Co. were showing a com- 
plete line of visible record equip- 
ment; the Amberg Co. were exhibit- 
ing their indexing system and a 
group of filing supplies including file 
folders in colors. Art Steel had on 
display steel file cabinets and book- 
cases. Shaw-Walker was showing 


National Business Show 


(Continued from page 27) 


their usual line of filing equipment 
including both visible and vertical 
systems. The Visible Records Co. 
were showing a full line of the Flex- 
Site products. Visible record equip- 
ment seemed to predominate among 
the filing equipment shown. 

In addition to these items that 
seemed to be of particular interest to 
business teachers, there were on dis- 


SENIOR CLASS 


play a number of office devices, ac- 
cessories and supplies. Business 
teachers who took advantage of this 
opportunity to see this display of 
modern office equipment for the most 
part seemed to feel that the time re- 
quired in doing so was well spent. 
With the growing tendency of schools 
to make use of office equipment for 
instructional purposes it behooves 
every business educator to keep in- 
formed on the latest developments 
in this very important phase of of- 
fice work. 


SHORTHAND 


AND TYPEWRITING 


(Continued from page 15) 


dictation during the course of the 
week. The remaining day of the 
week is devoted to English Labora- 
tory work, a description of which is 
beyond the scope of this article. Be- 
cause of the correlation of work in 
this school by the English and Com- 
mercial Departments, much time is 
saved that would ordinarily be con- 
sumed in the stenography classroom 
in drilling mechanical points of Eng- 
lish. The English teacher drills on 
these points of correct usage of 
words, spelling, punctuation, etc., 
in her own classroom, and the pupils 
make practical application of these 
rules during the English Laboratory 
period. 

It is felt that the following results 
are achieved by such a procedure as 
that described above for three days of 
typewriting a week: (1') pupils have 
about three minutes for “warming up 
exercises” and for getting settled in 
class; (2) they take dictation on 
material of such length that they are 
trained in giving sustained attention 
for at least three minutes’ duration, 
whereas the ordinary business letter 
rarely takes more than one minute 
of continuous rapid dictation ; (3) by 
having the teacher interpret the 
material correctly while the diffi- 
culties are fresh in their minds, pupils 
are enabled to clear up troublesome 
points on spelling, punctuation, gram- 
matical construction, as well as cor- 
recting and supplying words which 
they had difficulty in deciphering 
from their stenographic outlines ; (4) 
by analyzing errors according to the 
formula mentioned above—P O §S - 
T E M—they learn where their par- 
ticular difficulties are; (5) by learn- 
ing their accomplishment in terms of 
“marks” while the interest in the ex- 
ercise is at its height, they enjoy the 
reward of successful accomplishment 
or they realize their shortcomings. In 


either case they are stimulated im- 
mediately by success or they have the 
opportunity to learn the particular 
causes of their failure, which knowl- 
edge should guide their future en- 
deavors. 


Professional Business Education 


(Continued from page 14) 


equally trade or vocational in char- 
acter ; but on the upper levels of pro- 
duction, professional education is re- 
quired both in the form of training 
in engineering and training in pro- 
duction management. Here colleges 
of engineering and colleges of busi- 
ness administration provide profes- 
sional rather than trade education. 

In the performance of the other 
business functions on the upper and 
intermediate levels, training of 
strictly collegiate grade is imperative. 
This training might also be consid- 
ered professional. Its scope is cer- 
tainly not confined to training in 
methods and technique ; primary con- 
sideration is given to relationships, to 
adjustments, to policies of organiza- 
tion and management and to the ef- 
fective utilization of social resources 
for the fabrication of goods. 

While business may not yet be a 
profession, it is certainly evolving 
into a profession or rather into a 
group of professions. Secondary 
business education may be and should 
probably be concerned with training 
or specific positions—trade education. 
Collegiate business education, how- 
ever, is concerned with training in 
eccnomic leadership. Since society 


is interested in getting the best re- 
sults from the operations of its want- 
gratifying machine, business execu- 
tives and business owners must be 
as truly trained for service to man- 
kind as lawyers, doctors, preachers 
and teachers. 
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Chicago Experiment Begins 
To Function 


HE new experiment at the Uni- 

versity of Chicago has not 
frightened away students. There 
were 250 more applications for ad- 
mission to the freshman class this 
year than last. Introduced by its 
young and new president, Robert M. 
Hutchins—with mixed feelings on 
the part of faculty and students— 
the new plan goes the whole way in 
placing responsibility on the student 
for his education. 


The New College Plan 


“The new requirements for degrees 
will apply to persons entering the 
University after October 1, 1931, 
with fewer than nine acceptable 
majors (one year) of credit from an- 
other institution (or institutions) of 
higher learning. Persons who will 
have had student relations with the 
University before October 1, 1931, 
will proceed toward a bachelor’s de- 
gree under the old plan and they will 
have until June, 1925, if necessary, 
to complete the requirements for the 
degree. 

“No change has been made in the 
present requirements for admission 
to the College (the freshman and 
sophomore years) ; that is, the appli- 
cant must present 15 units of accept- 
able high-school credit and satisfac- 
tory evidence of good character, in- 
tellectual promise, and good health. 

“A student who is eligible to the 
College will pursue a program of 
study extending, in most cases, 
through two years, designed to give 
him a general education. At the end 
he will undergo comprehensive ex- 
aminations on all the ground covered, 
and on passing them he will receive 
a certificate of attainment. 

“The passing of these examina- 
tions will qualify him for admission 
to one of the four divisions into 
which the University has grouped all 
subjects it is teaching; namely, the 
biological sciences, the humanities, 
the physical sciences, and the social 
sciences. The student will then spe- 
cialize in the division of his choice 
or in two related divisions. How- 
ever, with the advice of his coun- 
selor, he may cut across into a third 
or fourth division when the demands 
of his program make this necessary 
or desirable. When, in the judgment 
of the faculty of the division in 
which he is specializing, the student 
Is prepared for a second set of com- 


prehensive examinations, he may 
try them and by passing them gain 
the appropriate bachelor’s degree. 

“Under the new plan the bachel- 
or’s degree will stand for achieve- 
ment, rather than for the acquisition 
of a certain amount of credit. Class 
attendance and credit, in terms of 
majors, semester-hours, and the like, 
will not be required for graduation 
from either the College or one of the 
divisions, albeit a student’s perform- 
ance in each course will be recorded 
so that, if necessary, it can be re- 
ported to another institution as satis- 
factory or otherwise. Furthermore, 
at least one year of residence study 
here will still be required of every 
candidate for any certificate or 
degree. 

“A person can exit from the Col- 
lege in which, as stated above, the 
objective is general education, into 
one of the other four divisions after 
as short a time as one quarter of at- 
tendance, provided his counselor and 
the Dean of the College judge him 


capable of undergoing the appropri- 
ate set of comprehensive examina- 
tions and he passes them.” 


The New Lecture Plan 


Comprehensive lecture plans are 
to be available in each of the four 
fields of major study into which the 
work is now divided. There will be 
no checking of attendance. A stu- 
dent is to be allowed to decide for 
himself which part of the work he 
needs and which he can afford to 
omit. 

According to Alline M. Ballard, 
writing in the New York Times, Sep- 
tember 27, 1931: 

“When a student feels that he is 
prepared he may appear before a 
college board for examination. He 
will be expected to have an elemen- 
tary knowledge of the basic infor- 
mation and the methods of thought 
and work in each of the four fields. 
In the two which he chooses for spe- 
cialization he will be expected to 
have more detailed information. 

“The student will have an adviser 
to guide him. He will be put 
through sample examinations show- 
ing the kind of questioning he will 
undergo upon completing his college 


Robert M. Hutchins 
Young and New President of the University of Chicago 
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work. Courses covering the college 
requirements will be available and he 
may attend or not as his needs or 
his desires dictate. If he wishes 
merely to familiarize himself with a 
certain field he may join the large 
groups taught by men picked for 
their ability as lecturers. In subjects 
in which he has a special interest or 
a desire to prepare for advanced 
work, he may attend small informal 
classes where he will be allowed to 
progress according to his ability. 
Here, in fact, is what President 
Hutchins regards as one of the chief 
advantages of the plan—its recogni- 
tion of individual differences. 

“A whole new set of courses was 
necessitated. The faculty of the re- 
cently created college have drawn— 
or are still engaged in drawing—out- 
lines of all important fields of knowl- 
edge and preparing lists of books to 
be read, trying to arrange that some- 
thing called ‘general education’ in the 
four delineated fields. 


More Attention to Guidance 


“Help to the student has been put 
chiefly on the basis of guidance. 
When members of the freshman 
class report, the deans tell them, 
‘Your education is up to you. Go as 
far and as fast as you like. We have 
provided lecture courses, laboratories, 
libraries, and residence halls. We 
shall give you all the advice and guid- 
ance you can stand. If you wish to 
take advantage of them, well and 
good. If you think you can do bet- 
ter by absenting yourself from class, 
studying at home, or going fishing, 
that is your privilege.’ 

“For all this freedom, however, the 
university has provided more per- 
sonal advice and guidance than ever 
before. It is erecting a series of 
model residence halls; the first unit, 
built around a quadrangle, houses 400 
men. Each house is headed by a 
resident faculty member chosen for 
his friendliness and knowledge. Dr. 
George A. Works, lately president of 
the Connecticut Agricultural College, 
has been appointed to the post of 
dean of students and has under him 
a group of advisers whose duty it 
is to confer with registering stu- 
dents. 


Objections of the Critics 


“Some critics of the new plan sug- 
gest that the whole system of edu- 
cation would have to be changed be- 
fore students would come prepared 
to take full advantage of it. At 
present the child is spoon-fed, they 
assert, from the moment he enters 
kindergarten until he graduates from 


high school. At no time is he on his 
own. Yet the young man or young 
woman coming to Chicago from such 
a uniform educational life will be 
thrust immediately into a commun- 
ity where intellectual independence, 
originality, and freedom are the ul- 
timate virtues. 

“If the old university methods 
turned out the graduate with isolated 
funds of information, some mem- 
bers of the faculty are asking, may 
not the new produce the dilettante? 
Again: How can teachers treat ade- 
quately the range they are supposed 
to cover in the lectures of the new 
type? Will not these general courses 


soon become as stereotyped as the 
intensive ones they are replacing? 

“In general, however, even those 
who do not approve of the Chicago 
plan as it now stands admit that re- 
form of some sort is necessary. The 
University of Chicago, too, is young. 
Its president is young. It is an en- 
dowed and not a State institution. 
It can afford radical experiments. 
The ‘new plan’ may achieve what its 
protagonists hope for it; it may fall 
as its antagonists prophesy it will. 
Whatever the result, since man learns 
by failure as well as success, the 
cause of education cannot but be 
furthered.” 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK 


HE theme for the eleventh an- 

nual American Education Week 
is What the Schools are Helping 
America to Achieve. Sponsored by 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the American Legion, 
the Week will be observed Novem- 
ber 9-15. Committee in the various 
States and communities are now 
planning programs for its celebra- 
tion. 

The purpose of American Educa- 
tion Week is to interpret to the pub- 
lic the aims, needs, and achievements 
of the schools. An effectively plan- 
ned observance draws the commu- 
nity together to participate. Business 
educators should gladly cooperate 
with others in this project because 
much of the strength of a commer- 
cial department is dependent upon its 
close association with the business 
community of the area in which the 
school is located. 

The topics selected by the spon- 
sors for the day-by-day observance, 
which will be adapted to the needs 
and conditions of local communities 
are as follows: 

Monday, November 9—Theme: 
What the Schools are Helping Amer- 
ica to Achieve in Economic Progress. 
Show how education increases and 
refines human wants, making larger 
demands upon the products of in- 
dustry and business. Show how the 
schools help students select occupa- 
tions for which they are best fitted 
because of their abilities and inter- 
ests, and give training in vocations, 
helping business more effectively to 
staff and man large-scale operations. 
Point out the work of the schools 
in promoting ideals of honesty and 


ethics without which modern busi- 
ness could not be transacted. 

Tuesday, November 10—Theme: 
What the Schools are Helping Amer- 
ica to Achieve in Child Health and 
Protection. The work of the White 
House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, carried on under the 
direction of President Hoover, has 
recently been completed. The findings 
constitute a great charter of the 
rights of American childhood to a 
fair start in life. 

Wednesday, November 
Theme: What the Schools are Help- 
ing America to Achieve in Citizen- 
ship and Loyalty to the Law. Visu- 
alize the schools as the great unify- 
ing force in American life. It is 
universal education which makes a 
widely separated people one in loyalty 
and devotion to the flag and the con- 
stitution. Point out the dependence 
of a democratic form of government 
upon enlightened citizens. Explain 
the work of the schools in teaching 
the privileges and duties of citizen- 
ship. 

Thursday, November 12—Theme: 
What the Schools are Helping Amer- 
ica to Achieve in the Improvement of 
Rural Living. Farm life faces a re- 
construction that is as fundamental 
as the industrial revolution. Point 
out this challenge to the rural school 
to train farm youth for new needs 
and conditions. 

Friday, November 13—Theme: 
What the Schools are Helping Amer- 
ica to Achieve Through a Higher 
Level of Intellectual Life. Educa- 
tion now extends far beyond the fun- 
damentals. Show what this means 
in increased enrichment of living and 


(Continued on page 41) 
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DIAGNOSTIC TESTING AND RE- 

MEDIAL TEACHING OF 
GREGG SHORTHAND, by Ethel 
A. Rollinson, New York: Gregg 
Publishing Company, 1931, 391 pp., 
$2.80. 

This book was written by Miss Ethel 
Rollinson, instructor of shorthand and 
typewriting at Columbia University. Dr. 
Symonds, an eminent authority in the field 
of testing, says: 

“This book provides a very com- 
prehensive and carefully worked out 
set of diagnostic tests covering the 
four phases of shorthand instruction: 
knowledge of vocabulary, penmanship, 
ability to take dictation, and ability to 
read and transcribe shorthand. In 
the first chapters the author has made 
perhaps the clearest and most detailed 
statement of the use of diagnostic tests 
in the improvement of instruction that 
is available in any subject.” 

These tests are constructed to diagnose 
specific abilities in shorthand unit by unit 
throughout the elementary stages of the 
course. There is a set of tests for each 
unit of the Gregg Shorthand Manual. Test 
A, consisting of words which were selected 
from the Horn and Thorndike lists of the 
first 10,000 most frequent words, to be writ- 
ten according to principles, is cyclical in ar- 
rangement, This arrangement makes pos- 
sible an analysis to determine the types of 
errors that may occur again and again. The 
cycles advance in difficulty within each 
test. Test B measures the ability to com- 
bine good penmanship and speed in writing 
shorthand. Test C measures the ability to 
take dictation in shorthand, and Test D 
measures the ability to read accurately 
written shorthand. 

The 36-unit tests begin on page 56. Every 
third test is on an entire chapter of the 
shorthand manual. These chapter tests 
are available in loose-leaf form—the unit 
tests are found only in the text. Sugges- 
tions for the use of these tests in the 


teaching program are made, as well as __ 


suggestions for remedial follow-up work. 
This book supplies shorthand teachers 
with a reliable and valid testing program. 
Etta C. SKENE. 
* * 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAIL 
SELLING, by R. G. Walters and 
Edward J. Rowse. Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 1931. 448 pp. 

This text, by the director of commercial 
teacher training of Grove City College, 
Pennsylvania, and the commercial co- 
ordinator in the Boston secondary schools, 
1s intended for use in retail training courses 
in secondary schools. It may be used 
either as a specialized course following a 
general course in salesmanship or may be 
used independently of such a course. 


Edited by Herbert A. Tonne 


The text has a fourfold purpose, as 
follows: 

1. To give the student a general knowledge 
of the principles of selling which are 
needed by salespeople working in retail 
stores 

2. To develop skill in selling and in re- 
lated activities encountered by the retail 
salesperson 


NEW BOOKS 


Modern Civilization on Trial, by C. 
Delisle Burns, New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., $2.50, 


Principles and Methods in Typewrit- 
. ing, by R. F. Webb, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1931. 


Teaching Plans for General Business 
Science and Projects, by L. L. Jones 
and L, Bertschi, New York: Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., $1.00. 


Education and Economics, Third Year- 
book, National Society for the Study of 
Education Sociology, New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 68 pp., $1.50. 


How to Spend Your Money, by Er- 
nest McCullough, New York: Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith, 183 pp., $2.00. 


French-English and English-French 
Dictionary of Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Terms, Phrases and Prac- 
tice, by J. O. Kettridge, New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., $7.50. 


Practice of Teaching in Secondary 

~ School, by Henry C. Morrison, Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press (Re- 
vised Edition), $4.00. 


Out of the Depression and After, A 
Prophecy, by Stuart Chase, New 
York: The John Day Co., 27 pp., 25c. 


Economic Welfare of Teachers, Sixth 
~ Yearbook, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 244 pp., $1.50. 


Some Needs of the Changing South, 
by Walter J. Matherly (Reprint in 
pamphlet form from the Proceedings of 
the Southeastern Economic Association, 
Third Annual Session), Office of Publi- 
cation, 11 Commerce-Journalism Build- 
ing, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia, 


Modern Economic Society, by Sumner 
H., Slichter, New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 909 pp., $5.00. (Students’ Edition, 
$4.00) 


Office Machine Practice Series: No. 
1, The Monroe Calculator; No. 2, The 
Burroughs Calculator, by C. H. Katen- 
kamp, New York: The Gregg Publish- 
ing Co. 


3. To develop the personality of the stu- 
dent especially along the lines which 
will be of direct value to him in selling 

4. To imbue the student with the highest 
ethical ideals, and with a spirit of 
service 

The text includes dozens of illustrations 
which add to the attractiveness of the book. 
These illustrations have been furnished in 
some instances by leading stores in various 
parts of the United States, and others have 
been posed especially to illustrate the vari- 
ous principles presented in the text. 

Each chapter is followed by twenty 
questions based on the text and ten ques- 
tions for discussion. The latter require 
original thinking on the part of the student 
and give him an excellent opportunity to 
apply the principles studied. Suitable 
projects are presented at the end of each 
chapter. These projects bring the student 
in direct contact with stores of various 
kinds and should add to the student’s in- 
terest in the course, 

A workbook is available for schools 
that desire to use it. This work book con- 
tains a series of instructional tests, objec- 
tive in form, based upon the textbook. A 
teacher’s manual is also available. 

Jay W. Miter. 


* * * 


MODERN METHODS OF TEACH- 
ING BUSINESS SUBJECTS, 
Fourth Yearbook. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, 1200 Walnut Street. 
301 pp., $2.50 ($2.00 to members, in- 
cluding membership). 

This yearbook was issued under the edi- 
torship of Dr. Edward J. McNamara, 
principal of the High School of Commerce 
of New York City. The three previous 
yearbooks were edited by Professor Paul 
S. Lomax of New York University. 

The book is organized into three main 
divisions. First there is a series of arti- 
cles on the general principles of education 
applied to business education. Then fol- 
lows a series dealing with the methods of 
teaching the various business subjects. 
These articles have, as a rule, been writ- 
ten in terms of the general principles es- 
tablished in the first part. Finally, there 
is a division dealing with demonstrations 
of the teaching of the business subjects. 
A thorough effort was made to have the 
demonstration lessons carry out the sugges- 
tions given in the articles on the teaching 
of the subjects. 

Most of the articles are of high calibre— 
a few may without question be termed 
brilliant. A special section of the year- 
book is devoted to training in the use of 
various office machines. This is well- 


organized, fully worthy of the space given 
it. It is to be regretted that it was ‘not 
found possible to give adequate recognition 
to the problems involved in teaching junior 
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business training. No subject has had a 
more rapid rise. In no subject are teach- 
ers more in need of aid in improving their 
teaching technique. 

The yearbook should have a large sale 
for it is a landmark in the improvement 
of business teaching technique. The fifth 
yearbook, we are glad to hear, is to be 
devoted to the same general problem. 

H. A. Tonne. 
* * 


INTRODUCTION TO PROBLEMS 
OF AMERICAN CULTURE, by 
Harold Rugg. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1931. 616 pp. $1.96. 


This is the fifth book of the “Rugg 
Series” of social-science texts. It com- 
pletes the description of American society 
and serves the purpose of introducing the 
economic, political, and social problems of 
American culture, The entire series of 
six volumes is designed for students in the 
junior high school and provides a compre- 
kensive introduction to modes of living and 
insistent problems of modern life. 

Among the important features of the 
series are the following: (1) Use of the 
dramatic episode; (2) learning by doing 
through the use of pupil’s workbook for 
airected study; (3) planned repetition; and 
(4) careful unification of purpose. The 
most important characteristic, however, is 
that they have been based upon a series of 
studies which have been worked out to 
determine what the content should be. That 
is, these books have been organized in as 
scientific a manner as is at present pos- 
sible. They are one of the few great con- 
tributions to course-of-study making in re- 
cent years. ; 

The books are of genuine interest to 
business teachers, especially in the junior 
high school, for they offer many valuable 
suggestions for the type of work that 
eventually will make up the content of 
junior business training. Even now they 
are most important for supplementary ma- 
terial in junior business-training classes. 
Unless the business practices as now 
taught in junior business training are de- 
veloped in terms of the basic principles of 
business and of economics and in terms of 
the problems confronting economic life 
today, the work will in a final analysis be 
of little value, 

A. TONNE. 


* * * 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING, Vol. 1 (Third Edition), by 
James O. McKinsey. Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 398 
pp. $1.52. 


The third edition of this popular balance 
sheet approach bookkeeping text shows 
no fundamental changes in methods, but the 
text has been made more teachable and 
attractive to the student. According to 
the author the book is planned to meet the 
needs of (a) those who desire eventually 
to do accounting work, (b) those who do 
not expect to do accounting work, but 
expect to do some kind of business activity, 
and (c) those who expect to pursue fur- 
ther courses in business in colleges and uni- 
versities. Throughout the text the student 
is taught to analyze transactions, and to 
interpret their effects on the financial con- 
ditions of the business. 

The subject matter in each chapter, ex- 
cept those which contain practice sets, is 
divided into four parts: (a) a discussion of 
principles which is illustrated by examples, 
(b) questions for class discussion which 


develop the theory of bookkeeping, (c) 
oral exercises* which apply the theory 
through simple problems which are to be 
solved mentally, and (d) written exercises 
which serve as laboratory material. 

The balance sheet approach is followed 
throughout the entire text. The text is 
divided into short chapters of about equal 
length. Additional supplementary exer- 
cises correlating with each chapter are 
found at the end of the book. Three rather 
short practice sets are provided, This new 
edition will do much to continue the suc- 
cess of this popular text. We look for- 
ward to seeing the new editions of the 
other two volumes of the series. 


* * * 


GREGG TYPING, BOOK II, by 
Rupert So Relle and Harold H. 
Smith. New York: Gregg Publish- 
ing Co. $1.20. (Complete Book, 
Vol. I and II, $1.50.) 


The first part of Gregg Typing, Book 
II, is devoted to a comprehensive under- 
standing of, and practice on, all typed busi- 
ness forms. This part of the text is a 
second cycle of applied typing skill, but 
on a higher level of accomplishment than 
the first cycle contained in Gregg Typing, 
Book I, or in other elementary typing 
texts. 

The second part of Book II consists of 
eighteen practical typing jobs, each requir- 
ing five periods to complete and each con- 
taining a group of related office assign- 
ments. 

Every moment of the classroom period 
has been carefully scheduled to develop the 
inexperienced beginner into the expert typ- 
ist qualified to hold the best positions that 
business has to offer. 

The book is designed primarily for use 
in high school though it will also serve the 
needs of college students. It should be 
ideal for’ private school teaching in that 
the work of the lesson is self-explanatory. 
Another edition for use on the college 
level is proposed by the publishers. 


* * * 


AMERICAN BUSINESS PRAC- 
TICE. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co. 4 Volumes, 3100 pp. 
$14.00. 

This new publication is unique in char- 
acter and scope, It is a presentation of 
modern practice in selling, manufacturing, 
financing, and administrative activities as 
carried on in the operations of American 
business organizations, It is designed to 
give a sound grasp of the essentials neces- 
sary for an organized knowledge of busi- 
ness, 

The general editorial direction of the 
undertaking has been entrusted to these 
three editors-in-chief: James C. Egbert. 
Dean of the School of Business and Di- 
rector of University Extension, Columbia 
University: Elmer A. Holbrook, Dean, 
School of Engineerine and School of Mines, 
University of Pittsburgh; and Morton A. 
Aldrich, Dean, School of Commerce and 
Business Administration, Tulane Univer- 
sity. 

With them, over seventy contributing and 
consulting editors of outstanding qualifica- 
tions have served as an editorial board. 
These men were drawn from the faculties 
of leading universities, from executives of 
representative business concerns, and from 
the ranks of professional men serving as 
consultants in various departments of 
business. 

The set was not, of course, designed for 


classroom use. As a reference work, how- 
ever, no departmental or general library 
should be without them, The books are 
wotthy of examination for inclusion in one’s 
personal library, 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTIS- 
ING, by A. J. Brewster and H. H. 
Palmer. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 389 pp. $2.00. 


This is a new enlarged and revised edi- 
tion of one of the best recognized texts in 
the field, It is written by the head of 
the department of advertising and selling 
and the associate professor of business 
English and advertising at the Syracuse 
University College of Business Administra- 
tion. 

This long-accepted first text sets forth 
in non-technical language the fundamental 
principles of advertising with adequate de- 
tails to fix them thoroughly in mind. Both 
practical and teaching experience have 
been drawn upon in this thorough revision 
designed to continue and extend its favor 
as a text at once understandable, compre- 
hensive, and teachable. 

Illustrations, problems and self-test ques- 
tions are new. And all facts and theories 
have been brought down to date and cur- 
rent practice and viewpoint. 

The new exercises here presented have 
been class-tested for interest and results, 
In preparing them the authors have aimed 
at the same objectives set up for the orig- 
inal exercises, viz. :— 

—to encourage the student to analyze 
and criticize current advertising, 

—to encourage him to do some origi- 
nal, constructive thinking, 

—to enable him to fit into practice the 
principles the text explains, 

—and to provide work which will en- 
gender difference of opinion and ini- 
tiate and stimulate lively class dis- 
cussion. 

To keep pace with the developments in 
advertising and the requirements of stu- 
dents, two wholly new chapters have been 
added on Radio Advertising and Adver- 
tising as a Vocation. 

The text is designed for the eleventh and 
twelfth years of secondary-school work. 


ECONOMIC BEHAVIOR, by Wil- 
lard E. Atkins and others. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
1931. 2 Vols. $8.50. 


These two volumes are a thorough and 
worthy attempt to make economics more 
meaningful to the person not primarily in- 
terested in the subject. They make the 
subject a joy instead of a dismal science. 
The work is the result of collaboration of 
several workers. In its present form “the 
work is largely the writing of Willard 
E. Atkins, Corwin D, Edwards, Anton A. 
Friedrich, and Donald McConnell. The 
authors say that not many of the chapters 
as they now stand are the sole product of 
any one individual. Some of the old ma- 
terial has been discarded and much that is 
new incorporated. 

“Although primarily designed for the 
college student, the book, treating eco- 
nomics and business as it does, from the 
‘institutional approach,’ has a great deal 
in it which will well repay study by not 
only the student of economics, but by the 
business man and banker. 

“In explaining their methods the authors 
define an institution as any widespread and 
(Continued on page 40) 
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NEW JUNIOR BUSINESS 
SYLLABUS 


OMMERCIAL teachers’ in 

New York State are following 
a tentative syllabus which has re- 
cently replaced the old elementary 
business-training syllabus. 


The name of the course which is 
outlined by this new syllabus has 
been changed from Elementary Busi- 
ness Training to Introduction to 
Business. According to Dr. George 
Wiley, assistant commissioner for 
secondary education, this has been 
done largely because the course is not 
intended to be given as a form of 
preparation of pupils for business. 
As its title indicates, the course pro- 
vides an introductory study of busi- 
ness. 


For purposes of class motivation, 
the syllabus outline is based on the 
everyday business activities of the 
home, the school, and the community. 
Therefore, the objectives of the 
course are: (1) To develop an ap- 
preciation of the functions of mod- 
ern business and the interrelations 
between it and the world in which 
we live so that the pupil may better 


understand his own relations with 
business regardless of his present or 
future life activities; (2) To serve 
as a basic course for the study of 
business; (3) To develop proper at- 
titudes, appreciations, habits and 
knowledges “through materials in 
themselves worth while’; (4) To 
prepare pupils, who must leave school 
to enter business before completing 
their high school course, for work 
within the range of their capacities 
and abilities; (5) To serve as a 
means of educational and vocational 
guidance. 

The subject content of this tenta- 
tive syllabus does not emphasize spe- 
cific job training for junior positions, 
such as receiving clerk, stock clerk, 
filing clerk, entry clerk, etc., but it 
places stress on the principles that 
underlie such everyday activities as 
communication, buying, selling, pay- 
ing, record keeping, etc. Clinton A. 
Reed, New York State supervisor of 
commercial education and chairman 
of the committee that prepared this 
syllabus, states that because nearly 
all of the pupils who study this sub- 


ject will be fifteen or sixteen years 
of age, little attempt has been made 
to prepare a vocational outline, and 
that pupils should gain the impres- 
sion that good management of busi- 
ness affairs is similar in every way 
to the able administration of one’s 
personal affairs whether they relate 
to the home, the school, or the com- 
munity. 

The syllabus outline has been pre- 
pared to be of utmost service to the 
teacher who is on the firing line. 
The material is arranged in logical 
sequence and divided into two sec- 
tions: “Content” on the right-hand 
side of the page and “suggested 
teaching procedure and pupil activity” 
on the left-hand side. Each section 
or major topic has a specific aim and 
a selected bibliography. 


The major topics are: (1) Mean- 
ing of business; (2) communication ; 
(3) recording and filing; (4) thrift, 
savings, investment, insurance, etc. ; 
(5) bank services; (6) travel infor- 
mation and facilities; (7) organiza- 
tion for management; (8) purchas- 
ing—ordering, receiving, and storing ; 
(9) selling—advertising, billing, ship- 
ping; (10) methods of payment; 
(11) personnel; (12) types of busi- 
ness ownership; (13) guidance— 
educational and vocational. 


The development of this combination Type- 
writing and Bookkeeping table means added 
economy for the Business School, High School, 
or wherever Commercial subjects are taught. 
This table may be furnished as shown; with an 
added cupboard containing six shelves; or with 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Laboratory—Home Arts—Industrial Shop Furniture 


Combination Typewriting and Bookkeeping Table 


six individual locked drawers. The automatic 

housing of the Typewriter makes this ideal for 

the Typewriting Room. Special construction 

features make the table practical for Book- 

keeping work when the Typewriter is covered. 
Write for information 


Muskegon, Michigan 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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In use in 


SAN FRANCISCO 


JERSEY CITY 
PATERSON 
NEWARK 


WATERBURY Published January 2, 1931, this distinc- 
tive new book with a reasoned selec- 
tion of material based on the leading 
commercial commodity or industry of a region has been 
selected for use in many places. With many exercises, read- 
ings, and topics for investigation. With 278 illustrations, in- 
cluding maps made for this book. Send for circular No. 241. 


Off to a most successful start! 


Colby & Foster’s 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


In use in 


PHILADELPHIA 


Boston New York Chicago 
Dallas Columbus 


GINN and COMPANY sie 


San Francisco 


WILMINGTON 


YONKERS 
CLEVELAND 
DES MOINES 


Atlanta 


Din 


edition 


BRncron Ranp’s text book “Progressive Indexing and Filing” 
in its ninth edition is just off the press. For many years, progressive 
schools have found the use of this book in connection with our mini- 
ature practice equipment the ideal way to teach filing. The new edition 
incorporates a study of Triple Check Automatic and VARIADEX 
Alphabetic . . . the newest, fastest and finest filing systems in the 
world. Business is demanding workers trained in advanced filing 
methods. Bring your methods up-to-date with the Library Bureau 
Practice Method of Teaching Filing. Mail the coupon for our book- 
let “A Broader Opportunity for Community Service” explaining the 
method in detail. 


Library Bureau Division 


Remington Rand 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Send me your booklet J1.B.E.-11 
“A BROADER OPPORTUNITY FOR COMMUNITY SERVICE” 


Name School 


Address 


One in a Thousand 


At 999 hotels in Atlantic City you can get the 
same thing . . . rooms with or without meals... 


*An Original and Unique Service 
has made 


The Carolina Crest 
The Thousandth Hotel 


*Abed or at your service table enjoy a delicious Tray 
Breakfast. . . . WITHOUT CHARGE... in the 
privacy of your own comfortable room while you glance 
through your morning paper ... then wonder ... as 
all = guests do—how we happened to move your home 
to the 


CAROLINA CREST 


Special Winter North Carolina Ave. Near 


Rates:— 
Single $3 


Double $6 ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Every room with private bath—Bed lamps and at least 
three windows. 


H. L. FAIRBAIRN, Manager 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JoURNAL OF BusINEss EDUCATION when writing to advertisers. 
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Personal Economics 
Association Organized 


he American Provident Society 

of 51 Madiso Avenue, New 
York City, is an association for train- 
ing in thrift in the broad sense of 
the word. Its purpose is to promote 
productive work, wise spending, sys- 
tematic saving, sound investing, 
avoidance of waste, and financial in- 
dependence in old age. In a word, 
its aim is to prevent poverty by pro- 
moting the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility and foresight. 

The work of the Society is to be 
conducted in three main ways: First, 
books and other forms of educative 
material will be published and distrib- 
uted in a campaign designed to keep 
them in use in homes. Emphasis 
will be laid on the new conception of 
thrift teaching. Second, organization 
and publicity will be developed to 
stimulate the practice of thrift. The 
publicity already given in generous 
measure over the country indicates 
the cordial desire of journalists to 
further such a program as the Society 
has adopted. 

With its membership now repre- 
senting the whole nation, the Society 
will systematically seek the enlistment 
of members in every State. Each 
member will receive the certificate of 
membership and also the periodical 
“Foresight.” All members have the 
right to vote in the meetings of the 
Society. 

Third, the Society will cooperate 
with various existing institutions, 
such as banks, insurance companies, 
building and loan associations, sound 
investment houses, employers in in- 
dustry and commerce, and _philan- 
thropic organizations. The economic 
advance of the depositor, policy- 
holder, and employee promotes both 
business and social worker. Thrift 
and respect for property are essential 
to progress. The publications and ac- 
tivities of the Society will be of serv- 
ice in the constructive development of 
the industries and at the same time 
will tend to further the purposes of 
charity organization societies, health 
associations and other forms of social 
work. 

Millions of boys and girls who 
leave our schools and colleges each 
year are untrained financially. It has 
been difficult to find a place for 
personal economics in the crowded 
curricula, although man’s economic 
life is almost as basic as his physi- 


ological or mental life. The untaught 
youth almost always postpones serious 
saving, and in fact diligent earning, 
until he has in large part lost the 
crucial early years. Cooperating with 
the schools, the Society expects to 
place publications that have practical 
application, and are interestingly 
written, in the hands of thousands of 
pupils passing out from the schools. 
It also hopes to have a part in intro- 
ducing courses based on textbooks in 
economics designed for serviceability 
in everyday life. 

The Society cordially invites to its 
membership all persons in sympathy 
with its purposes. 

The members of the Society are 
Sustaining, Cooperating, or Consti- 


tuent. Sustaining Members pay $25 
or more for enrollment for one year, 
$100 for five years, or $500 as Life 
Members. Organizations may be- 
come Sustaining Members on the 
basis of $25 or more per year. 

Cooperating Members (individu- 
als) pay $10 for enrollment for one 
year from the date of enrollment. 

Not only may the publications of 
the Society be purchased with the 
money paid as dues; a prior pur- 
chase of the book “How Old Am I 
Financially?” or of other publica- 
tions, within a year, may be credited 
towards payment for membership. 
The portion of payments for mem- 
bership not applied to purchase of 
publications may be considered a 
donation to philanthropy, in connec- 
tion with income tax returns. It is 
to be clearly understood that payment 
for membership for any specified 
time does not carry an obligation to 
renew membership. 


The Social Aspect of Business 


T the business round table 
John E. Frederick, president of 
the Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Indianapolis, Ind., presented 
his views on national individualism, 
the objectives of business, the status 
of real wealth, relative values in busi- 
ness, efficiency in business and the 
problem of production and consump- 
tion. The place of business in soci- 
ety is partly expressed by his follow- 
ing remarks: 
True Vaiues 


“A study of history in an effort 
to discern what has been considered 
true values convinces one that true 
values have been indifferently under- 
stood and consequently our economic 
policies have not been built around 
true, but rather, around false values. 
From time immemorial, peoples and 
organized societies have had medi- 
ums of exchange which were invented 
and employed as matters of conven- 
ience that products of labor of in- 
dividuals and nations might be ex- 
changed, and it is a sad commentary, 
but a true one nevertheless, that real 
values have slowly but surely become 
subservient to these false values un- 
til today in our own country the dol- 
lar, which is the measure of values, 
has become really the dictator of val- 
ues, when in and of itself it is but 
a medium of exchange and is em- 
ployed solely for the convenience of 
the people in order that they may be 
able to secure easily and readily the 


things which are essential to their 
comfort and enjoyment in life. 


Test of Man’s Right 


“The dollar should never be exalted 
above human life and there is no 
doubt that our excessive appreciation 
and striving for the possession of a 
mere symbol of values has brought 
upon us at the present time the dis- 
comforts and the inconveniences un- 
der which we are laboring today. The 
possession of the medium of ex- 
change should be widely and gener- 
ally distributed and should not be dif- 
ficult to secure. The only test that 
should be applied to a man’s right to 
enter the promised land of comfort- 
able living should be his willingness 
to labor and do constructive work. 

“If the Preamble to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and its funda- 
mental principle written into the Con- 
stitution of the United States means 
anything at all, it should mean that 
the function of the Government is to 
see that this right to him who labors 
and does constructive work is pro- 
tected. It business is predicated upon 
the wants of the human body, then 
the gratification of those wants is 
essential to the progressive develop- 
ment of business and any business 
order or organization that is indiffer- 
ent to the human element securing 
those basic needs is an unintelligent 
order and is applying a policy in the 
promotion of its business that can 
only stunt its growth and prevent its 
progressive development.” 


Sanders Honored 
Thomas H. Sanders, Professor of Ac- 
counting in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard University, 
has recently been elected president of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants, 
Mr. Sanders is one of the authors of Book- 
keeping and Business Knowledge by Jack- 
son, Sanders, and Sproul. 
* * * 


Clevenger at Ball 
State Teachers College 

Earl Clevenger, former head of the com- 
mercial department of the high school in 
Lawton, Oklahoma, has joined the faculty 
of the Denartment of Commerce of Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Mr. Clevenger was a member of the 
committee which recently revised the Okla- 
homa State High School Course of Study 
in Commercial Subjects and is author of 
“Comprehensive Objective Tests” in Gregg 
shorthand published by Harlow Publishing 
Co., of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Classroom Teachers Yearbook 
To Be on Character Education 


The Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the National Education Association has 
announced that their seventh year book, 
which will be published in June, 1932, 
will be on Character Education, 

It is planned to present in the yearbook 
the principles, practices, and research find- 
ings of character education in such a way 
as to be of value to classroom teachers. 


Jackson Appointed Dean 
Professor J. Hugh Jackson, who for sev- 
eral years has been professor of accounting 
and auditing at the School of Business, 
Stanford University, has been appointed 
Dean of the school for the year 1931-32. 
Professor Jackson is one of the authors of 
the Jackson, Sanders and Sproul textbook 
on Bookkeeping and Business Knowledge 
published by Ginn and Co. 


New Developments 
In Typewriters 

The past few months have seen quite 
a number of new typewriter models placed 
on the market. Perhaps the greatest sur- 
prise in this line was the new Burroughs 
typewriter which appeared for an advanced 
showing at the National Business Show 
held in New York in October. 

The Underwood Typewriter Co. brought 
out a new model recently that is said to 
be a distinct improvement over their old 
machine, The principal features of this 
new machine are an in-built five point deci- 
mal tabulator ; lengthened key levers giving. 
a lighter, more responsive touch; new 
four point carriage suspension; improve- 
ment on the marginal release, back spacer, 
line spacer, ribbon movement and various 
other mechanical features, 

Both the Underwood Company and The 
Remington Company have recently put 
new noiseless portable typewriters on the 
market. The noiseless feature on a port- 
able is obviously an unusual advantage. 

Just recently the L. C. Smith and Cor- 
ona Typewriters, Inc., have brought out a 


Edited by Peter L. Agnew 


new machine which they are calling the 
Sterling Model Smith-Corona. The mak- 
ers claim that this is not just another port- 
able. It embodies speed and easy operation 
keretofore found only in large machines 
and yet remains so light and compact that 
it is easily and conveniently carried. 


* * * 


New Calculator Desk 


Teachers interested in office practice 
equipment will want to know that the 
Shaw-Walker Company of Muskegon, 
Michigan, has added a new model to its 
“Skyscraper” line to be known as the Sky- 
scraper Calculating Machine Desk. 

The new desk is designed to hold the 
machine at the right height and working 
angle to avoid fatigue with its consequent 
errors, and to increase the output of the 


operator. 


The new desk has the same comfortable 
roll-edge working top, rounded corners 
and edges, and electrical planning features 
that distinguish the desks already produced 
by this company. The desk is made of 
steel and can be had in Olive Green, Ma- 
hogany, and Walnut finishes. Its top 
measures 45” x 34” and is 30%” high, The 
machine shelf is 27” from the floor. 


Shorthand Exhibition 
In Detroit 


A Shorthand Exhibition was held at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, October 6, 1931, un- 
der the auspices of the Shorthand Report- 
ing Classes of the Detroit Commercial 
College. 

Some of the features were: Demonstra- 
tions of expert shorthand writing by mem- 
hers of the Shorthand Reporting Classes; 
demonstrations of accurate and artistic 
shorthand writing; display of prize-win- 
ning specimens of shorthand; and _ short- 
hand notes taken in actual court practice 
by official court stenographers. : 

* * 


Extension Courses 
In Massachusetts 


The Department of Education of the 
State of Massachusetts has recently an- 
nounced a group of University Extension 
Courses that will be given under its super- 
vision. 


The New Burroughs Typewriter 
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One course, in the Fundamentals of Ad- 
vertising, which is given at the State 
House in Boston is an elementary course 
designed to present a panoramic view of 
advertising. It is planned to benefit es- 
pecially men and women who desire to 
center, or have recently entered advertising, 
and also those engaged in a limited branch 
of advertising work who would like to 
widen their scope, 

Two courses in Commercial Art are also 
offered to be given at Sever Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

* * * 


New Index Feature on Globes 


Teachers of Commercial Geography will 
want to know that the Rand McNally 
& Company of Chicago have announced 
that all their globes, including those of 
eight, twelve, sixteen and eighteen inches 
in diameter, will from now on be indexed 
so that users may quickly locate cities, 
countries, rivers, mountains, islands and 
other features. 

The index feature consists of a series 
of figures and letters similar to those com- 
monly found on regular maps. This index 
is printed on meridians and on the equator 
in such a way as not to interfere with other 
information on the globe. No increase in 
price has been made on these globes. 


Typing and Transcription 
In Pennsylvania 


According to the September, 1931, issue 
of the “Ledger Page,” of the Department 
of Commercial Education of the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Education has com- 
piled certain questionnaire data in regard 
to the status of typewriting and standards 
for transcription and typewriting in the 
State. These informations show what the 
schools are striving to attain and help to 
arrive at a general standard. They show 
how chaotic are the standards and practices 
of commercial departments as now set up. 
Of the 140 high schools studied the num- 
ber of terms of typing offered runs from 
three to ten semesters. The model num- 
ber of schools offer the subject for four 
terms. The median rate of words per min- 
ute in transcription goes from 18.25 words 
per minute in the tenth grade to 31.5 words 
per minute in the last half of the twelfth 
year. In the case of copying standards 
the median rate per minute goes from 5 
words per minute required in one school in 
the lower half of the eighth grade to 44.9 
words in the twelfth grade. 


Woodbury Selects 
Advisory Board 


Assembling sixteen able business, finan- 
cial and civic leaders of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Woodbury College, Los Angeles, 
has chosen its advisory board for the en- 
suing year, These advisors will devote a 
share of their time to assist in bringing 
the theoretical work of the classroom into 
closer relationship with the more practical 
aspects of business life. 
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Skyscraper Calculating Machine 
Desk 


21 Unknowns of 
School Finance 


The cost of public education: 

1. What do we pay for education? 

2. Why has expenditure for education 
increased so markedly? 

3. Where will present tendencies lead? 

4. How much public expenditures is 
really needed? 

What can we afford to spend for edu- 

cation ? 


on 


Returns for money spent: 

6. Why do expenditures vary so widely 
irom place to place? 

7. What advantages are obtained by com- 
munities spending exceptionally large 
amounts for education? 

8. What disadvantages are suffered by 
communities spending exceptionally 
small amounts for education? 


The tax burden for public education: 

9. Under present financing systems, how 
is the tax burden for education dis- 
tributed ? 

10. What changes in taxation and in State 
and Federal aid would bring about a 
more defensible distribution of burden? 


The elimination of backward areas in 
American education: 
11. Why do they exist? 
12. What will it cost to eliminate them? 
Efficient educational 
funds : 
13. How can we secure greater value for 
what we spend? 
14. How can we effect economies ? 
15. To what degree, if any, are we wast- 


expenditure for 


ELECTROMATIC 


The Electromatic Typewriter 


ing money through the overeducation 
of some boys and girls? 

16. What is the extent of waste suffered 
through failure to give some indi- 
viduals sufficient education to develop 
their real potentialities? 

Public education during business de- 
pression : 

17. How should education be dealt with 
during business depressions? 

The use of indebtedness: 

18. What place is indebtedness now taking 
in educational finance? 

19. What place should it take? 

Public enlightenment on _ educational 
finance : 


20. How can the public be continuaily in- 
formed on the pertinent questions of 
educational finance? 

The economic status of the teacher: 
21. What are the conditions that should 

determine salaries of teachers? 

Note: These are some of the questions 
raised in the October, 1931, number of 
“School Life,’ Vol. XVII, No. 2, p. 33. 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
Gs 

* 


Virginia Teachers to Meet 


The Commercial Teachers section of the 
Virginia Education Association is planning 


to hold its annual fall meeting in Rich- | 


mond, Virginia, on Friday, November 27, 
1931. E. F. Burmahlin will preside. The 
program includes the following : 
1. Principles and Problems in the Teach- 
ing of Bookkeeping. 
W. C. Wallace, Lecturer on Bookkeep- 
ing Methods, New York University, 
and Chairman of the Department of 
Accounting and Law, George Washing- 
ton High School, New York, N. Y 
2. Principles and Problems in the Teach- 
ing of Shorthand. 
Clyde I. Blanchard, Director of Re- 
search, the Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
3. Principles and Problems in the Teach- 
ing of Typewriting. 
D. D. Lessenberry, Head, Department 
of Commercial Education, University 
of Pittsburgh, School of Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This meeting is to be held at the John 
Marshall High School at Richmond from 
2 to 5 in the afternoon, 


* * * 


National Commercial 
Teachers Federation 


The National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration is completing plans of their 34th 
Annual Convention which will be held at 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, December 
28, 29, and 30, 1931. 

The general theme for the entire program 
is “The Responsibility of the Classroom 
Teacher in Training Pupils for Service and 
Citizenship.” There will be many actual 
classroom demonstrations, with pupils pres- 
ent, given by well known and successful 
teachers in the various commercial subjects. 

Mr. Robbins, president of the Private 
Schools Department, and Mr. Frost, presi- 
dent of the Public Schools Department, 
promise interesting sessions and the vari- 
ous roundtable chairmen already have their 
programs well lined up. 


Acquire 


nights at 


HOME 


‘Paso of men today, who never in- 


— to practice before the bar, are study- 


ing ew realize that the law-trained man is a 
leader—that law training makes keen, clear, 
quick, correct thinking—that there is a real 
reason why legally-trained men head many of 
America’s greatest corporations. 


Practical Law Through 
Home Study 


The home study Law training offered by 
LaSalle has proven itself practical and valuable 
far beyond the time and money cost. 

In certain permitted states every year 
LaSalle- trained men pass bar examinations 
with high honors. 

But many, many more men, take their 
LaSalle law training to use in business and find 
in it a quicker, surer key to success and leader- 
ship—to the avoidance of pitfalls and the pick- 
ing of the sure and certain paths of progress. 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction is a 
fourteen-volume library compiled by leading 
professors and authorities. 

This library might well be called—“Law 
Simplified and Condensed”—for it covers the 
whole basic field of law in an orderly, classified 
and simple manner. In many resident uni- 
versities, the LaSalle Law Library is the 
reference work most used by students. In one 
of the greatest resident law schools, fourteen 
sets of LaSalle’s Law Library are at the 
student’s disposal and constantly used. 

Supplementing this great library, are lec- 
tures and personal instruction of the highest 
grade, all under a definite, clear plan involving 
continual use of the Problem Method, where 
you train in law by dealing with actual legal 
problems—learn by doing the work—not by 
memorizing rules. 

To get the whole story, you must investigate. 
And the coupon below is the easy way to start 
that. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institutior: 
“Law Training for Leadership,” 


py 
an without obligation. 


Law: Degree of LL. B. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: 
If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and maifnow. 
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Dept. 1182-L Chicago 


I would like to have full information 
— your law training, together with 
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Traffic Management 
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HANO 
offers 
NEW LOW 
PRICES 


ON ALL 


QUALITIES 
OF SCHOOL 
PAPERS 


You cannot afford 
to ignore these 
savings — mail| 
samples of your 
grades and see 
for yourself the 
money you can 
save on the same 
quality papers by 
buying from 


HANO PAPER 
CORP. 
Established over 30 years ago 


BUSH TERMINAL 26 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Steelgrip Jr. 


For 
Stenographers 
Note 
Books 
Far superior to rubber bands, holds book 
firm and applied instantly. Prices, 60c. 


per dozen or three dozen for $1.75. 
Postpaid, cash with order or C.O.D. 


Buy of your Stationer or 


L. D. Van Valkenburg Co Co. 


Holyoke, 


American Vocational Association 
To Meet in New York City 


The sixth annual convention of the 
American Vocational Association is to be 
held in New York City on December 9, 
10, 11, and 12, 1931. The Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania will be its headquarters. 

With James J. Walker, Mayor of the 
City of New York, as honorary chairman, 
and Dr, George J. Ryan, President of the 
Board of Education of New York City, 
as active chairman of the general conven- 
tion committee, the vocational group ex- 
pects to have an unusually successful con- 
vention, Briefly, the program is as 
follows: 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Wednesday evening, December 9 
1, One speaker 
2. Get together, get acquainted 
3. Dancing 
Thursday evening, December 10 
1. Banquet and dance 
Friday afternoon, December 11 
1. Business session 
2. “The Ship” prize awards 
Friday evening, December 11 
1. Two or three speakers representing 
a. Agriculture 
b. Labor 
c. Commerce 
Thursday forenoon and afternoon 
1. Agriculture 
2. Home Economics 
3. Industry 
4. Commerce 
The programs for these four general 
section meetings will be arranged for by 
Dr. L. A. Wilson with the cooperation of 
the respective vice presidents of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association; namely, Ray 
Fife, Margaret Edwards, Wesley A. 
O’Leary and Regina Groves. 
The program of the commercial section 
is as follows: 


Friday Morning 


Chairman—E. W. Barnhart, Chief, Com- 
mercial Division, Federal Board of Vo- 
cational Education, 

A joint conference between employers, 
office managers, personnel directors, and 
administrators of commercial education to 
discuss commercial education with a view 
of organizing a National Commission to 
make a study of commercial education, this 
study to be used as a basis for increasing 
the effectiveness of the training processes 
in this field. 


Saturday Morning 


Chairman—Alexander Massell, Principal 
of Central Commercial Continuation 
School, New York City. 

“Training Unemployed in the Continua- 
tion Schools”——-Mr. Jacob Simonson, Act- 
ing Principal, East Side Continuation 
School, New York City. 

“Commercial Education in a State Pro- 
gram of Adult Education’—Mr. W. C. 
Smith, Chief, Adult Education Bureau, AI- 
bany, N. 

“Improving the Continuation School 
Girl’—Mrs. Anna Ford, Girls’ Continua- 
tion School, Newark, N. a: 

“What Kinds of Vocational Education 
for Juniors’—Mr. John Kirk, Director of 
Business Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Improving Public School Commercial 
Courses”—Speaker to be selected. 

“New York’s Plan of Cooperative 
Training’—Miss Genevieve Hayes, Co- 
ordinator, Julia Richman High School, 
New York City. 


BOOKKEEPING 


Principles and Practice 

by RosENKAMPFF & WALLACE 
Up-to-date content and method. 
Teaching methods in accordance 
with latest approved trends in edu- 
cation. 

Employs inductive method. 
Written expressly for students of 
secondary school age. 

Abundance of exercises and labor- 
atory material in connection with 
each unit project. 

Topical arrangement. 

Practice sets for review work in- 
cluded, 

Business practice sets (one for 
each year) provide a study of the 
routine of business practice and 
procedure. 

Special column books of original 
entry introduced when need is ap- 
parent, 

Short project units with longer 
practice sets included, to give 
training in recording continuous 
narrative. 

Teachers are invited to examine this 
work in two volumes— 


Introductory Course, List, 
60 


$1. 
Advanced Course, List, $1.60 


Use school stationery. 


Prentice-Hall, 
720 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


A very 
att race 


SEARLES TYPEWRITER STANDS 


Stands 
Stand Top 
14”x20” 5 ply, %4”wood. Beautiful walnut 


finish. 

Leaf—14”x8”, one or two. When 
raised makes Top 28” or 36” long. 
Height—26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 


Stool Seat—114"x13” wood, shapely, walnut 


finish. 
Height—18”. welded, black 
enamel. 
Also STOOLS for Shop or Counter. 
or without backs. 
Height—18”, 25”, 27” and 29”. 
Strong, Durable. Prices Attractive 
Mannfacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 
1850 W. Fulton St. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A 


Steel frame, 


With 


FOR SALE—One of the best small 
business colleges in the South. Equipped 
for 60 students; present enrollment 30. 
Equipment all good ; no debts; excellent 
territory; same as no competition; town 
of nearly 30,000; cash business. Will sell 
to responsible party for inventory value. 
Write 807, c/o Journal Business Education, 
1170 Broadway, New York, N. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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McGraw-Hill 


brings to your attention the 
new, revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of a long-accepted first 
text which sets forth in non- 
technical language the funda- 
—that commands instant admiration—that remains mental principles of advertis- 


everlastingly legible—that will not be tampered ing. 
with ;—that’s the sort of safety, beauty and per- 


manence Higgins’ Eternal Black Writing Ink I N T R ap D U C T I a N 


gives to all business writing. 

For bookkeeping, classwork and permanent records, 
Eternal packs a punch—and holds it as long as the paper TO 
lasts. 

Send for your sample today. You and your students will 


like it. Please mention the name of this magazine and your A D V E R T i | % I N G 


school, 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & Co., Inc. By Artuur J. Brewster, Head of 


271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. the Department of Advertising and 


teri Selling, Syracuse University, and 
Herpert H. Associate 
Professor of Business English and 


pl ac Ay I Advertising, Syracuse University. 
im 389 pages, 514 x 8’, 52 illustrations, 


‘JET BLACK - NEVER FADES CANNOT BE Second Edition 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens $2.00 


Manufacturers of Higgins’ American Drawing Inks, Writing Inks Both ctic slat Si = > 
oth tical and teaching experience have been 
drawn upon in this thorough revision designed to con- 
tinue and extend its favor as a text at once under- 
standable, comprehensive, and teachable. 


Illustrations, problems and self-test questions are new. 
And all facts and theories have been brought down to 
date and current practice and viewpoint. 

The new exercises here presented have been class- 
tested for interest and results. In preparing them the 
authors have aimed at the same objectives set up for 
the original exercises, viz :— 


—to encourage the student to analyze and criti- 


Holds Full Size Legal Sheet ‘Be cize current advertising. 


—to encourage him to do some original, con- 
structive thinking. 


Equip P ed with adjustable Fi ch hag ’ —to enable liim to fit into practice the principles 
line indicator and spring clip the text explains. 

leaf holder. Shelf may be —and to provide work which will engender differ- 
tilted to any angle and in- : i ence of opinion and initiate and stimulate 
stan tly locke d by merely : i lively class discussion. 

turning rear rod. Attractive 
black crackle finish. Easy to 

use—nothing to get out of ; \ ON - APPROVAL COUPON 


order. Especially economical 


for schools. _Write for 


USE THE COUPON. A , ? 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
I 


You may send me Brewster and Palmer’s Introduction to 

Advertising ($2.00) on approval. I understand that I am to 

N + 100 return this book after a reasonable period of examination 

American Electric Company, Inc.. oO. unless I either notify you of my intent to adopt it in my 
(Shown above) classes or remit for it. 


6126 So. La Salle St,. Chicago, 
For Standard Notebook 
Send us quantity prices and discounts on No. 90—$2.00 
For ge Large Sheets 
Copy Book Holder. 110—$4.50 


My name is 


School ™. Qa Th 
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Four page material: 

Copy test adapted for short- 
hand dictation, remedial drills 
and special typing features. 


by 
D. D. LESSENBERRY 


Head, Department of Commer- 
cial Education, 
School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Every Teacher of Typewriting 
will be interested. 


For further information and scale of 
prices write to 


TYPEWRITING TEST 
PUBLISHERS 


P. O. Box 344, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A 
FIVE-FOOT 
BOOK SHELF 


ONE volume 


Vital, up-to-date experience in 
the teaching of commercial sub- 
jects 
THE FOURTH 
YEARBOOK 
of the 


EASTERN 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Send $2.50 for your copy 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1200 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWS 


Commercial Educational 
Association of New York City 
and Vicinity Meet 


The Commercial Education Association 
of New York City and Vicinity will hold 
its Fifth Annual Fall Meeting and Lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Satur- 
day, November 7, 1931. As usual there 
will be section meetings in the morning, 
with exhibits by various manufacturers, 
followed by a luncheon. 

The keynote of the meeting will be Diag- 
nostic Testing and Remedial Teaching, a 
topic of vital interest to teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, and superintendents, 

In the morning there will be section 
meetings of the Pitman Commercial Teach- 
ers Association, Gregg Teachers Associa- 
tion, The Salesmanship Section, Account- 
ing, Law and Business Mathematics Sec- 
tion, Economics and Economic Geography 
Section, Commercial Art Section, and Ad- 
ministrative and Teacher Training Section. 
Proceedings of this meeting will be in- 
cluded in the second yearbook. The first 
yearbook, on the topic “The Project 
Method in Business Education” will be 
ready for distribution at this meeting. 


New Jersey Plans Big 
Meeting at Atlantic City 

The State Teachers Association of New 
Jersey will meet this year at Atlantic 
City from November 24 to 30. The High 
School Commercial Teachers Association, 
meeting in conjunction with the state or- 
ganization, is planning an interesting group 
of meetings to be held on November 28. 


BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 32) 
complex mode of habitual behavior or 
thought. They attempt to explain eco- 
nomic phenomena on the basis of habit, 
although not to the exclusion of other fac- 
tors. The book is nevertheless far from 
being a mere treatise on economic theory. 
It is in its essence practical, Business en- 
terprise is treated as a going concern.” 


PRACTICE SET 
PRESENTATION 
(Continued from page 20) 

An examination of this case will 
reveal that the student relied on a 
spurt of energy to enable him to sub- 
mit his practice-set on the day that 
they were collected for grading. 
Have we any assurance that he did 
independent work during the early 
stages of the practice-set construc- 
tion? The weighting of the progress 
and the completion grades to com- 
pute the final grade is purely arbi- 
trary. The teacher may use his own 
judgment. The idea involved is that 
we must recognize the time element 
in the construction of practice sets 
and develop a means of pointing out 
a student’s errors so that he may cor- 
rect them before the practice set is 
finally submitted. 


ROBOT 


may be accurate, but 


he has 
NO “FIGURE-SENSE” 


—An essential business 
asset. 


Nichols’ New Junior 
Business Ti raining 


develops the pupil’s ‘“‘figure- 
sense” through its practical and 
interesting business calculations. 
Its diversified drills train him 
to be accurate. All the work 
in arithmetic is motivated. It 
is an up-to-date, thorough text- 
book for commercial schools 
and junior high schools. 


Complete, $1.68. Part One, $1.00. 
Part Two, $1.00 


Business Forms and Teachers’ 
Manual for each 


AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY 


New York 
Boston 


Cincinnati 
Atlanta 


Chicago 


TYPING TO MUSIC 
Hall's Rhythm Drills 


For class room and private instruc- 


tion. Endorsed by leading educators 
in America and Europe. Address: 
L. E. HALL 


38 West 123rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Charters 


SOLD IN EVERY STATE 
‘end for samples and prices 


Martin Diploma Co., 641 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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The New Pitman 
Phonography 

Benn Pitman system presented 
in novel and simple way— 
Single Stem Method. Makes 
learning easy. Course includes 
87 graded letters. Abundant 
reading matter. 

Cloth. pp. 174. List $1.50. 

Teachers’ sample 75 cts. 


PARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Merion, Pa, 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 

QUIR!D BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of Tue JourNaL or Business Epvucation, pub- 
lished monthly, except July and August, at New 
York, N. Y., October 1, 1931. 


State of New York 
County of New York = 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
John j. Whelan, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of THE JourNAL oF BusINEss 
Epucation, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: Publisher, Haire Publishing Co., 1170 
Broadway, N. Y. City; edtior, Paul S. Lomax, 
1170 Broadway, N. Y. City; managing editor, 
Andrew J. Haire, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. City; 
business manager, John J. Whelan, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) The 
Haire Publishing Co., Andrew J. Haire, Alice M. 
Haire, Andrew J. Haire, Jr., Thomas B. Haire, 
Mary E. Haire, John E. Haire and Margaret E. 
Haire, all of 1170 Broadway, New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders, owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stock holders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
Securities in a capacity other than that of a 

a fide owner, and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest, direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

(Signed) Joun J. Wuetan, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3rd 
day of October, 1931. 

Samuet Stan. 
Notary Public, Bronx County 
Bronx County Clerk’s No. 193. Reg. No. 11833. 

N. Y. Co. Clerk’s No. 153. Reg. No. 38118 

Kings Co. Clerk’s No. 21. Reg. No. 3081 

(My commission expires March 30, 1933) 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK 


(Continued from page 30) 


the general advance of civilization. 
Saturday, November 14—Theme: 
What the Schools are Helping Amer- 
ica to Achieve Through Enrichment 
of Adult Life. Since psychologists 
have shown that youth is not the 
only learning age, adults have applied 
themselves in increasing numbers to 
study and the development of new 
skills. Increased opportunities for 
adults in night schools have been the 
result. Show the growing signifi- 
cance to individual happiness of fa- 
cilities which enable adults to spend 
their constantly expanding leisure in 
worthwhile ways. Survey the adult 
education opportunities in your com- 
munity, and point out ways in which 
they may be improved and extended. 


Sunday, November 15—Theme: 
What the Schools are Helping Amer- 
ica to Achieve Through High Ideals 
of Character and Home Life. Plan 
the cooperation of home and school 
and church in inspiring noble char- 
acter based upon high ideals and 
wholesome habits. Ideals and habits 
grow largely out of the environment 
in which people live. It is the privi- 
lege of home and school and church 
to promote the clean and elevating 
activities of community life. The 
churches will usually take the lead 
in carrying out this program, which 
may well be the theme for an entire 
Sunday service. 


REPORT OF INTERNA. 
TIONAL SOCIETY 


(Continued from page 16) 


National Group has been highly satis- 
factory, and it is now one of the 
strongest in the Society. Progress in 
France is but slow. We rely above 
all on the initiative of Mr. Roux, 
Inspecteur Général de 1’Enseigne- 
ment Technique et Commercial, Min- 
istére de l’Est, Strasbourg. 


According to a report by Dr. Ro- 
selli the definite constitution of the 
National Group in Italy may be ex- 
pected in a short time. The initia- 
tors are looking forward to special 
success from the visit of our Presi- 
dent, Charles E. H. Boissevain, to 
the competent ministries in Rome. 


Teachers 
Agencies 


MIDWEST TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Kansas City, South Bend, 
Mo Ind. 


Spokane, Wash. Boston, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Placing the right teacher in the 
right position. WRITE US. 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us any part of the coun- 
try. Openings in business 
schools, high schools, col- 
leges. Half of the state uni- 
versities have selected our 
candidates. Highest type of 
service. Employers, report 
your vacancies. Write us 
now. 


GPECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Positions for Teachers 


Also money making private 
schools for sale. 


Our calls for teachers extend 
from Maine to Calif. Write 
for one of our new application 
forms—it’s free. State qualifica- 
tions. Address: 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MARION, IND. 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 
ALL THROUGH 
THE YEAR 


Consult 


The OHIO TEACHERS BUREAU 


A.1.U. CITADEL -- COLUMBUS, OHIO 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tue JouRNAL or Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


For Every... 
Teacher of Business 


Presents 
Specific Problems 
and Definite Solutions 


The Young Man 
in Business 


3y HOWARD L. DAVIS 


Director of Technical Employment and 
Training, New York Telephone Company. 


With a Foreword by 
DEXTER S. KIMBALL 


Dean of the College of Engineering, 
Cornell University. 


“The aim of this work is to discuss 
some of the peculiarities of business 
life, to warn the young man of the 
dangers he must avoid and to offer 
concrete suggestions as to how he 
may, best meet the various difficulties 
which will arise during his industrial 
infancy. . . . Mr. Davis does not 
write of vague principles—he plunges 
immediately into specific problems 
and offers definite solutions. He 
attempts to prepare a man for what 
he will run up against in choosing 
his vocation, applying for employ- 
ment, adjusting himself to his first 
job, and so on. The advice is 
straight from the shoulder and 
sound.”—Garret L, Bergen, Stevens 
Institute of Technology. 

“There is real charm and inspiration 
in this book, which comes from an 
implication that after all, the reader 
is free to do as he pleases, and still 
may be a good man if he heeds not 
the advice. Incidentally, and yet 
clearly, one recognizes immediately 
that here is a rare condensation of 
real wisdom—almost a sure guide if 
the reader has the wit and character 
to use it.”’—Channing R. Dooley. 
Personnel Director, Standard Oil 
Company of New York. 


$2.00 
A WILEY BOOK 


ON APPROVAL COUPON 


Joun Witey & Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for free 
examination a copy of Davis’ “‘The Young 
Man in Business.” I agree to remit the 
price of the book ($2.00) within ten days 
after its receipt or return it postpaid. 


Address 


Position or Reference 


BE 11-31 
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The Forerunner of Higher Standards 
GREGG TYPING 


By SoRelle and Smith 


This brand-new series of typing texts makes it possible for you to place today’s pedagogy 
and today’s business customs by the side of every typewriter in your classroom. 


Gregg Typing contains just what you have been looking for in your ideal typing text. We give 


just a few of the outstanding features— 


1. The keyboard is covered in the first eight lessons. This one feature alone 
will “sell” the book to you. Yet, it is but indicative of the newer pedagogy 
and timesaving methods that are the foundation of every one of the 


assignments in Gregg Typing. 


Words are introduced in Lesson 2; phrases in Lesson 4; sentences in Les- 
son 6; paragraphs in Lesson 10; and letters in Lesson 26. Higher standards 
‘of achievement decidedly, yet perfectly possible of attainment with the 


pedagogy of Gregg Typing. 


The text matter is practically self-instructive, with supplementary ma- 
terial provided for three levels of individual accomplishment. A tremen- 
dous aid to the busy teacher with large classes. 


4. The lessons are accurately timed and arranged in budgets. 


The five texts in the new Gregg Typing series are: 


Gregg Typing, Book I, $1.20 


Completes the entire cycle of typing theory. 180 
periods of intensive skill-building exercises and 
projects applying this skill to all forms of modern 


typing. 
Gregg Typing, Book II, $1.20 


The advanced course, containing a second cycle 
of applied typing skill on a higher level of accom- 
plishment than the first cycle in Book I. An out- 
standing feature of this book is a series of 18 prac- 
tical typing jobs, each requiring five periods to 
complete. The student who completes Book II 
may truthfully say to his first employer, “I am an 
experienced typist,’”’ for his skill will be that of an 
experienced typist and he will have been trained 
on the best models of typed forms that can be se- 
lected from the modern business office. 


Gregg Typing, Complete Course, $1.50 


Books I and II bound under one cover. This 
complete course will be greatly appreciated by 
those schools desiring an economical text for the 
complete typing course. 


Gregg Typing, College Course 
In preparation 


For use in private schools and public institutions 
of learning where a mature and briefer treatment 
of the subject is desired. Subject matter entirely 
different from that in the other texts of the series. 


Gregg Typing, Intensive Course 


In preparation 


A highly intensified course for evening school, 
part-time, and other short courses, 


BETTER TEXTS MEAN BETTER STANDARDS 


Let Gregg Typing bring your classroom achievements to new high levels 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


Boston 


New York Chicago 
Toronto 


London 


San Francisco 


Sydney 
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UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 
FIRST? 


WHEN you choose your personal writing ma- 
chine, insist on the best in speed and easy 
operation, in beauty and lightness and dura- 
bility. Ask to see the portable built by the 
typewriter leader of the world. Demand the 
Underwood Portable. 

For here in the new Underwood Standard 
Portable Typewriter are the basic features re- 
sponsible for Underwood supremacy, combined 
with new features which are making more 
Underwood Portable users every day. 

Here is a new QUIET carriage return and 
improved key action that invites you to speed 
thoughts onto paper as fast as your fingers can 
fly. Here is an automatic ribbon reverse; neatly 
covered ribbon spools; a new line spacer that 
is easy to reach; a new split paper table for 
faster paper feed. Here are pleasing new colors 


that make this portable as smart in appearance 
as it is efficient mechanically. 

So...see the new Underwood Portable... first. 
See how easy it is to operate... how light and 
yet how positive is its action... how good it is 
to look at and to carry and to use. 

See it today at your Underwood Dealer’s or 
at the nearest Underwood Branch Office. You 
will find one near at hand. 


UN DE RW O O D 
Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters 
Bookkeeping Machines 
PRODUCT OF UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Marketed by Underwood Typewriter Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

SALES AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
"Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand 
Speed the World’s Business” 
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